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. Epiror 


9 ie Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the 
year $865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which 
should unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches 
accept the religion of Jesus, holding in accordance with his teaching, that practical 

igion is summed up in love to God and love to man.—[Passed unanimously by the 
National Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] 
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Editorial. 


NE of the principal differences between the Church 
of a half-century ago and the Church of to-day is 
indicated by the fact that, instead of the question, 
‘What must I do to be saved?” which the former 
strove to inspire and answer, the latter endeavors to 

prompt and reply to the inquiry, ‘‘ What can we do to save 
others?” or ‘“ What can we do to save the world?” The 
change marks an advance from individualism to a sense of 
human unity and brotherhood, from self-interest to altruism, 
and is therefore salutary and laudable. Yet there will be a 
distinct loss if the old question should cease to be. asked. 
It is not safe for one to be so interested in the welfare of 
others as to forget his own soul,—the structural ideals of 
truth, honor, purity, and beauty,— in the cultivation of which 
by meditation as well as by action man finds depth and rich- 
ness of life. One of Prof. Peabody’s sermons, that upon the 
text, “ For their’sakes I sanctify myself,” shows the deep and 
abiding relation between personal holiness and philanthropic 
activity, and hence the necessity for the message of the older 
Church in the noble passion for social seryice which ani- 
mates the new. “For their sakes I sanctify. myself.” 


& 


Tue New Bedford Standard is puzzled over a remark of 
ours to the effect that some day people representing the very 
best forms of “character and culture ” will teach in our pub- 
lic schools. Our emphasis was: laid upon the “very best” ; 
and the meaning of our remark was, to give concrete ex- 
amples, that President Schurman, Senator Hoar, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, or Mrs. Humphry Ward would some day be 
considered none too great or wise or good to have direct 
charge of the education of the children of all classes in the 
community. When the world gets rid of some of its fictions 
concerning heredity, and understands the creative power of 
great educators, it will be seen that the character of the na- 


tion might be changed in a single generation by bringing to 


bear the influence of the greatest men and women in the 
education of the poorest boys and girls, So great is the 
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teacher’s task, and so important the results, that the State 
will some day make the salary and the honor paid to the 
teacher such that it can draft into its service the best talent, 
the best education, and the most refined influences in the 
community. The teachers of great men stand next to the 
mothers of great men in their influence upon the fortunes 
of any community. Some day, when this fact is understood, 
there will be a career open to the teacher equal in honor to 
any that is now offered to members of the bench, the bar, or 
the pulpit. That which was done in the glorious days of 
Athens will some time be done in the palmy days of the 
American republic. Aristotle was the tutor of Alexander the 
Great. Some day we shall set our Aristotles hunting for the 
possible Alexanders among our children. 


Bd 


THE skeleton of a report made for the government. by 
Col. George E. Waring, Jr., furnishes the framework of an 
article in the current forum, on the sanitation.of Havana. 
The condition described is simply inconceivable to an 
Anglo-Saxon, accustomed to even the simplest conveniences 
of modern sanitation. No wonder that Havana has been 
the hotbed of yellow fever. Reports from Havana indicate 
that the government is doing something to prevent an epi- 
demic next summer; but Col. Waring specified eight improve- 
ments, involving an expenditure of ten million dollars, which 
are absolutely necessary for the sanitary redemption of 
Havana. ‘The yellow fever, he says, has always threatened 
the United States; but now, ‘‘in opening Cuba to industrial 
enterprise, we have led our people into temptation, without 
taking the necessary steps to deliver them from evil.” With 
the coming and going of many Americans, with the certainty 
of an outbreak of yellow fever next summer, Waring be- 
lieved that this disease will be rife next season, and that the 
United States, unless speedy and effective measures are 
taken, will be exposed to losses and to an expenditure on 
account of it passing even a hundred million of dollars. 


se. 


TuE sins of heredity are not inevitable. If one is so per- 
verted that he does not know that his perverted. action is 
wrong, then he commits no sin. He is simply a fool, an 
idiot,-an insane person, and is not responsible for his wrong- 
doing. He ought, however, let us say in passing, to be made 
incapable of perverting, injuring, or destroying, other human 
beings. But if, however, he does wrong knowingly, heredity 
furnishes no excuse for him. To know that his action is 
wrong implies the power to prevent it by resisting the hered- 
itary impulse. The truth is, men seek the shelter of heredity 
only when they are found out. They do wrong secretly, 
excusing themselves to themselves with the plea of inability 
to resist temptation. So long as they succeed in concealing 
their infirmities, they deceive themselves. No one will bring 
his hereditary tendency out into the light, and declare in the 
face of his neighbors and friends that there are wrong 
things which he expects to do because he cannot help it. 
The very fact of publicity would prevent the wrong-doing. 
When he wishes to take advantage of the plea of hereditary 
inability, he hides himself from his fellow creatures, because 
the fear of being found out is also hereditary and is a suf- 
ficient check to wrong-doing. There is no ‘sane man or 
woman who will not be able to do right to gain a desirable 
end or to avoid doing wrong to escape a fitting penalty. 


od 


A REPUTABLE correspondent, writing over his own name, 
from Washington, describes the meeting in a Christian 
church at which Gen. Shafter was received with a storm of 
applause. The reporter puts into quotation-marks the follow- 
ing words: “ My plan would be to disarm the natives in the 
Philippine Islands, even if we kill half of them in doing it. 
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Then I would treat the rest of them with perfect justice.” 
We hope that the report is not accurate; and, in spite of the 
quotation-marks, we shall give Gen. Shafter the benefit of 
the doubt. But, without reference to him, we can discuss 
this statement as an abstract proposition. There are re- 
ported to be from eight to ten millions of people in the Phil- 
ippines. Let us take the smaller number. If one in five 
was a man, capable of beating arms, there would be one 
million six hundred thousand to deal with. In that case, if 
all bear arms and resist, we should have to kill eight hun- _ 
dred thousand men. Of course, we should not kill women | 
and children, excepting by the incidental processes of starva- 
tion and disease. But the killing of eight hundred thousand 
men would be no small task. Even if they were conveniently 
grouped together, as the Dervishes were before Gen. Kitch- 
ener’s machine guns, the process would require a very large 
American .army. In fact, these armed natives would be 
scattered over the islands in a wide waste of tropical seas. . 
Many American ships and large armies would be required in 
long campaigns, which would cost treasure by the million 
and lives by the thousand. But, if the first part of the plan 
succeeded, the second would be even more difficult. The 
ruling of Ireland would be child’s play compared with the 
task of governing the surviving half of the Filipinos with jus- 
tice, after the other half had been put to death. Even the 
Christian missions, for which Mr. Justice Harlan pleaded so 
earnestly at the same meeting, would scarcely furnish balm 
enough to salve the wounded spirits of the survivors. 


The Ways of Freedom. 


Democracy has been compared to a raft, with the explana- 
tion that, although our feet are always in the water, the raft 
never sinks. All the institutions of freedom, whether politi- 
cal or religious, have this peculiarity, that, when properly 
constructed, although the parts are securely bound together, 
there is much freedom of motion among them. This ar- 
rangement gives none of the snug security of the ship or 
boat, and yet there are occasions when the raft serves as 
nothing else will. 

In an earthquake country, men cannot build their temples 
and palaces according to the laws of architecture which hold 
good in lands that have settled upon their firm foundations. 
In Japan, great timbers supporting walls and roofs have 
ball-and-socket joints. The tremors of the earthquake pass 
through them, they move and: sway, and settle into their 
places again under the constant law of gravitation. 

But ought not the spiritual and political institutions of the 
world to have and use all the best appliances af strength and 
skill? Why should we be content with the unstable equilib- 
rium which marks the reign of liberty in State and Church ? 
Because we are yet hundreds of years in arrears in the moral 
world, when compared with the progress made in material 
things. The old law is, first the natural, after that the spiritual. 

Whether we like it or not, we are still in the age of the raft 
and the earthquake; and our liberty must be maintained and 
progress secured, while we deal with constantly shifting 
forces. But we need not, therefore, be panic-stricken. 

The American Republic holds within itself reserves of 
power of every kind. Theywho know the best things when 
they see them, and who know how they would work if they 
were not interfered with, often say to themselves and others: 
“ Here now is the right thing to do. Here are the best men, 
the best measures, and the desirable end in sight.” Fine 
plans are made; but they do not work perfectly, because 
some ground swell of greed or passion heaves up the social 
fabric and throws everything out of proportion. Men set 
out for a reform in politics, and scarcely get the beautiful 
programme completed before some unthought of man or men 
puts brains behind strong hands to turn the reform to some 
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selfish account. Then the reformers go to their homes dis- 
couraged. In religion great thoughts begin to stir in new 
ways in many minds. Generous words are spoken, brave 
deeds are done, and new revelations seem about to break 
upon the world. Poetic souls are stirred to enthusiasm at 
the prospect of a speedy triumph of love and truth. But 
old habits, strong traditions, and powerful interests rise up to 
check the coming of the new age. Then the poets and the 
prophets betake themselves to their juniper-trees, and wish 
they were dead. 

Five years is about the average limit of vigorous life for 
the great majority of good plans to reform the world. The 
tired reformer, the weary prophet, the disappointed States- 
man, the discouraged poet, are very familiar figures; and 
yet, if their hearts were a little stronger, their wills a little 
firmer, their patience a little more elastic, and possibly their 
conceit a little less pronounced, they might see that what 


they call failure is merely a readjustment of conditions. 


Their little plans have failed because they were not big 
enough. i ‘ 

One of the most marked features in the work of Dr. Chan- 
ning was his trust in the power of righteous principle to 
shape individual human lives, and to impel men and women 
to band themselves together for the best work. He was 
too wise and too great to put his trust in any specific plan 
that he might make. He had no programme for the royal 
procession of the heavenly kingdom. He did believe that 
men and women could be trained, instructed, and inspired. 
He believed that religion planted deep enough in the hearts 
and lives of men would produce its own gracious fruits in all 
the institutions of State and Church. His writings have a 
widening influence to-day. His patriotic and other essays 
on the rights of man are reaching further and sinking deeper 
than the words of any man of his time. It is reported that 
back of all the men and things that moved the mind of the 
youthful Czar to his declaration in favor of peace were the 
words of William Ellery Channing. If he were living to-day, 
he would rejoice to see the vast advance that has been made 
in every direction in the half-century since he died. He 
would not.be among the faint-hearted or the despairing. He 
would exhort us to teach the people, to inspire the people, 
and to trust the people. Nothing that is manifestly wrong 
can long excite the admiration or retain the support of the 
majority of the American people. 


How to Suffer Need. 


One of the two things the knowledge of which the apostle 
to the Gentile made a nobly self-respecting claim we have 
considered in a previous editorial. But, because need is 
much more common than abundance, the knowledge how to 
suffer need is, perhaps, for the general good, of more im- 
portance than the knowledge how to abound. The opinion 
of the moral and the pious used to be that the right way to 
suffer need was the meek and unresisting way. Contented 
poverty was the ideal of that once famous book, “The Shep- 
herd of Salisbury Plain,”— a little book, and yet, for the time 
when it was written (about 1800), as satisfying and conclusive 
to the average mind as our scores and hundreds of industrial 
and social panaceas are for us. It was Mrs. Hannah More 
who wrote it; and, undoubtedly, she won the gratitude of all 
the English squires and other well-to-do people. But con- 
tented poverty has been the bane of civilization, while dis- 
contented poverty has been the king-maker that has crowned 
it with wealth and joy. The right way to suffer need, on the 
material plane at least, is not to suffer it contentedly, but, with- 
out fretfulness or weak complaint, to treat it as an enemy, 
and abolish it as soon as possible. Much has been said in 
praise of poverty; but, in truth, it is a miserable estate. We 
all know well enough how many bantlings have been cast 
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upon the rocks and suckled by the she-wolf’s teat to vigorous 
life. But we also know that these are exceptions, that the 
rule is maiming for the body, mind, and heart. Neither 
from the world’s wealth or from its poverty has come its 
finest grace, its best of purpose and achievement, but from 
the middle course of modest competence. When Agar 
prayed, “ Give me neither poverty nor riches,” he prayed with 
the understanding to an unusual degree. 

First of all, then, to know how to suffer need of concrete 
things is to know how to struggle manfully to abate its 
stress. In the next place we shall see how best to suffer it 
by seeing in what a poor and miserable way it often is suf- 
fered, here with the mean subserviency of poor men to the 
rich, and there with envy and jealousy and sometimes a bitter 
hatred of the more fortunate. A good medicine for these 
dreadful humors is the reflection that, if we could have been 
as rich as‘ those whom we revile and curse, we should have 
accepted the responsibility without the slightest hesitation. 
Is it not possible for a man to have such self-respect that he 
can endure the humblest fortune without cringing to the 
highest, and without envy, jealousy, or rage, while yet striv- 
ing manfully to win some better lot? The danger is always 
greatest for those whose fortunes have been wrecked by their 
own careless steering or some storm which they could not 
foresee. Reverses of fortune are always dangerous, and per- 
haps those from ill to better are the most dangerous of all. 
“Soles that get to be upper leathers are awfw’ stiff,” said 
Robert Carter’s old Scotch mother of some people newly 
rich. But the danger the other way is sufficiently apparent. 
How many coming down to lower levels have been soured 
and hardened and embittered by the experience, simply be-. 
cause they have cut themselves off from all the personal asso- 
ciations which would have braced their courage to renew the 
fight. It depends, of course, a good deal on the individual. 
If he has no sympathy or warmth of heart or ready hand 
to strike into a friend’s, it is only natural that he should have 
a mean distrust of others, when his day of trial comes. But 
the warm-hearted, generous man is bound to take for granted 
the good will of his acquaintances and friends, and to expect 
from others that consideration which he would gladly show 
to them, were things changed about. 

How to suffer need of spiritual things, — knowledge, learn- 
ing, the refining influences of music, poetry, and art, — surely, 
the secret is in-no real or affected scorn of them, playing the 
fox in the fable, so contemptuous of the grapes beyond his 
reach. And, quite as surely, it is not in the pretence of 
knowing where we do not know and feeling where we do not 
feel. ‘There is no surer bar from real knowledge or enjoy- 
ment of the beautiful than such pretence. ‘The secret is to 
lovingly ally ourselves with everything that makes for knowl- 
edge or for beauty or for art, to lay hold of every opportu- 
nity that promises the widening of our intellectual horizon. 
The secret is a generous admiration for all measures of 
attainment that are beyond our present reach and scope. 
Good, honest, first-hand admiration, even of many “ dear [or 
cheap] imperfect things,” is the appointed path of all true in- 
tellectual advance, of all esthetic growth. 

But there are things far more precious than anything that 
wealth can buy, than any intellectual or zesthetic satisfactions 
and delights. They are the affections that enrich our lives, 
the friends from whom these sweet affections spring. To 
suffer need of these is suffering indeed, and the knowledge 
how to bear such suffering is not quickly learned. If before 
sorrow comes there has not been some noble habit of the soul,’ 
then, when it comes, we cannot expect to bear it in some 
true, high-hearted way. 


“ Grief should be 
Like joy, majestic, equable, sedate ; 
5 Confirming, cleansing, raising, making free ; 
Strong to consume small troubles ; to command 
Great thoughts, grave thoughts, thoughts lasting to the end.” 
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We know that there are those to whom grief is all this. 
We find them patiently endeavoring to transmute the energy 
of their sorrow into the energy of human help and cheer. 
We find, sometimes, the frozen heart, sore smitten by some 
grievous, personal loss, flowing with sympathy for those in 
equal pain, and through such sympathy subdued to quiet- 
ness and. peace. We know best how to suffer sorest need 
when. by the painful way of our own sorrow we are led into 
wide human sympathies and the desire to comfort any sor- 
row that awaits some human voice to speak to it the sym- 
pathy of God. 


Soul-panic, 


There is a curious and interesting passage in the book of 
the prophet Micah which rises above sober prose.to what 
Prof. Moulton would designate rhapsody, or spiritual drama. 
It is the first six verses of the seventh chapter. The 
Prophet’s experience here set forth in vivid language is a 
striking example of spiritual fright, or soul-panic. To his 
o’erwhelmed vision all the world seems topsy-turvy. ‘ Woe 
is me!” he cries. The godly man is perished, there is none 
upright among men, they all lie in wait for blood, every man 
hunts after his brother with a net to trap him. Princes are 
taking spoil, justices and rulers seeking bribes, they weave 
it together to concoct evil. The best man in the world is 
worse than a thorn hedge. You cannot trust your nearest 
- friend. You cannot place the least confidence even in the 
wife of your bosom or the child of your affection. Every- 
thing and everybody have gone wrong. This is a clear case 
of spiritual panic, in many ways so familiar that one is 
tempted to wonder whether domestic infelicities were not at 
the bottom of it, especially when the prophet finishes his 
outburst with those ominous words, “ A man’s enemies are 
those of his own household.” As most people have occa- 
sional soul-panics, under more or less exasperating provoca- 
tion, it is worth noting how the prophet treats his own 
malady. He is just at that ragged edge of morbidness when 
a little further indulgence would send him over into chronic 
pessimism ; but, as he contemplates the outlook, he very 
shrewdly suspects that, perhaps, the trouble is not all external, 
and that possibly there may be something the matter with 
himself as well as with the world about him. “ As for me, 
therefore,’ he says, “I will wait.’ Then he cries with a 
gasp, ‘“O God, my God, bring me forth into the light,... 
that I may see righteousness.” 

He recognizes that his panic is the cause of the delusion, 
that, if he saw clearly, the vision could not be wholly evil. 
‘‘ Bring me forth into the light, and I shall see righteousness.” 
Just as a child in the dark grows afraid and sees horrid mon- 
sters in his way, so sorrows, selfishness, and sin blind the 
spiritual eye, till the soul begins to fear and tremble, and the 
external world seems peopled with the hosts of evil. It is 
want of light that creates the panic and the distorted vision. 
How many have experienced the panic of incapacity in the 
face of some difficulty, the collapse of courage when facing, 
for example, the fifth proposition in thé first book of Euclid ? 
Was it anything more than a temporary sense of fear and 
distrust for lack of intellectual light? When Henry Ward 
Beecher, finding the street boy shivering and sobbing, caught 
him up in his arms, and, after soothing him for a few mo- 
ments, said, “ What’s the matter, little one?” the boy an- 
swered; “There ain’t nothing the matter, since you come.” 

So quickly can hope and confidence dispel the panic. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, who not long ago ascended some of the 
hitherto unexplored Australian Alps, writes of one incident 
where a climb of thirty feet had to be made up the smooth 
face of an overhanging ledge. More difficult places had 
already been passed, but at this Mr. Fitzgerald for the first 
time in all his Alpine experience allowed doubts of his own 
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capacity to cloud his mind. He shut hiseyes. Immediately 
he lost control of himself. He trembled, grew blind, and fell 
over into the abyss, only being saved from death by the 
ropes which bound him to the guides. But there existed no 
real reason for his fear, and so no real cause for his fall; and 
afterward he climbed on without difficulty to the summit. 

So when we come to graver fears, when we stand panic- 
stricken before the sudden ascents of life’s Alps or the 
abysmal bitterness of its disappointments, the very last thing 
we want to do is to darken judgment by shutting our eyes, 
and limiting our thought by our own horizon. We should 
rather remember there are others to help, and a rope to pull 
us up again if we slip. This is equally true of the despon- 
dency that sometimes besets even the deepest religious faith. 
Then all at once we begin to wonder what we believe, 
whether, indeed, we believe anything. We experience a 
All sense of order, of purpose, seems to 
disappear, the world swims before us, we lose sight of all 
we once saw clearly. Then this incident in the experience 
of the prophet Micah may benefit us. Like him, let us wait 
till the light appears. The delusion is internal, it is a soul- 
panic. There will be nothing the matter when the: great 
Comforter brings us forth into the light. 


Current Topics. 


THERE are unmistakable indications of a growing uncer- 
tainty on the part of the administration at Washington with 
respect to the mooted proposition that the Philippine Islands 
be annexed to'the United States. It is becoming plainer by 
degrees that the President, if he ever had a clearly defined 
view on the general subject of expansion, is not so certain 
now as he was understood to be a month ago as to the advis- 
ability of making the distant islands of the Pacific a part of 
the territory of the republic. The latest instance of this 
growing uncertainty at the White House is to be found in 
the President’s plan to appoint a commission of five eminent 
American citizens, under the chairmanship of Admiral 
Dewey, and including in its membership that noted educator, 
President Schurman of Cornell University, to study thor- 
oughly the situation in the Philippines,— the political aspira- 
tions of the islanders, the desirability of the islands as an 
American acquisition, and kindred problems,—and report 
the results of their labors to the President. It is understood 
that, whatever action the Senate may take on the treaty of 
Paris, the conclusions that will be reached by this commis- 
sion will exert a powerful influence in crystallizing and giving 
finality to the views of the administration on the subject of 
the final disposition of the Philippine Islands. 
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Ir cannot be said, even by the most confident advocates 
of the doctrine of imperialism, that the friends of the tradi- 
tional policy of the republic are losing ground in their 
struggle against territorial expansion in Congress. The 
national legislature, as well as the country at large, was 
electrified by the eloquent plea against the annexation of the 
Philippines which was spoken by Senator Hoar on January 
g. That great appeal has been followed by other powerful 
arguments on the same side of the great national question 
by Senator Mason of Illinois, Senator Caffery of Kentucky, 
and Senator McLaurin of South Carolina, - It is now becom- 
ing apparent that the treaty may be ratified by the Senate in © 
its present form, out of deference to the political requirements 
of the situation. But it is equally apparent that the Senate, 
while allowing the work of the peace commissioners to re- 
main in the form which was given to it at Paris, will neverthe- 
less take the pains to put itself on record, in some suitable 
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and convincing form, as opposed to the teaching that the 
United States has either a constitutional or a moral right to 
acquire distant territory against the will of its population. 


& 


_ THE scandal that resulted from the numerous indications 
of mismanagement in high military and civil places during 
the late war entered into a most acrimonious and disgraceful 
phase when Gen. Eagan, the commissary-general in the 
army, before the war inquiry board on Thursday, replying to 
Gen. Miles’s charges against the department of food-sup- 
plies, took the extraordinary liberty of applying a variety of 
highly offensive epithets to the commanding general of the 
army of the United States. The commission recognized at 
once that Gen. Eagan’s conduct was in gross violation of 
military discipline as well as of every law of gentlemanly 
courtesy ; and the commissary-general’s testimony, which had 
been submitted in typewritten form, was returned to the 
witness with a request that he expunge the unsoldierly and 
ungentlemanly phrases from its pages. The inquiry is ap- 
parently approaching a conclusion. Its course has been 
marked by a great deal of bitterness on the part of witnesses 
and those testified against. Especially has acrimonious dis- 
cussion been aroused by Gen, Miles’s testimony to the effect 
that the beef furnished to the American troops in Porto Rico 
“was in an advanced stage of decay, and totally unfit for use as 
food, that the quality of the beef was responsible for a large 
proportion of the stomach diseases that crippled and deci- 
mated the invading regiments, and that there must have 
been dishonest practice somewhere in the interval between 
the despatch of orders from the commissary department and 
the delivery of the beef to the regiments. 


wt 


THE equanimity with which the South regards the disfran- 
chisement of the ‘negro was illustrated strikingly in the Sen- 
ate on Friday, when Senator McLaurin spoke of a “ white 
man’s government ” for the Philippines under the American 
flag, without an indication of misgiving or doubt as to the 
conformity of his plan of rule with the American Constitu- 
tion. In point of fact, in the Carolinas the disfranchise- 
ment of the negro is as nearly an actual condition as the 
State legislatures have cared to make it. What legislative 


enactment has failed to accomplish in the direction of de- © 


priving the colored citizen of the right of citizenship, the 
shot-gun has completed. But it appears that the “ white 
man” is not satisfied with having virtually suppressed the 
negro vote in those two States. There is a strong senti- 
ment in both North and South Carolina that a large propor- 
tion of the white voters are not intelligent or politically moral 
“enough to be intrusted with the ballot; and, unless the pres- 
ent tendency in the direction of restricting the right of 
franchise is checked, there is every reason to believe that 
before many years have passed a considerable proportion of 
the white population of the Carolinas, as well as all the 
negroes, will be non-voters. 


ae 


PERSISTENT reports continue to reach the press of this 
country to the effect that the American soldiers, who are sta- 
tioned at Manila and other points in the Philippine Islands, 
regard with extreme distaste the prospective task of turning 
their arms against the Filipinos, who were the allies of this 
country during the late war with Spain. While there is no 
adequate reason for believing that American regiments at 
Manila have mutinied against their officers at the prospect 
of being ordered to turn their arms against the Filipinos 
who still continue to hold Iloilo in defiance of Gen. Miller’s 
request that the city be surrendered to the American forces, 
various reports, coming from various sources, seem to estab- 
_ lish the apparent fact that the American regiments in service 
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in the Philippines do not regard a war of conquest in that 
part of the world with any degree of enthusiastic approba- 
tion. The natives themselves are unable to understand why 
the American forces should demand the surrender of Iloilo 
when the city is governed in peace and security by its Fili- 
pino masters. A delegation from Aguinaldo’s capital is 
now at San Francisco, on its way to Washington, to ask the 
United States government some important questions as to its 
policy with regard to the Filipino rebels, who are anxious, 
above all things, to govern their own country. 


se 


THERE is a great deal of irritation and dissatisfaction 
among the Uitlanders (foreigners — for the most part English 
miners, merchants, and manufacturers) in the Transvaal, and 
the political disorder does not seem to be yielding to the rude 
treatment of “Oom” Paul Kruger and his Boer advisers. 
The events that precipitated the famous Jameson raid are 
still in existence at Johannesburg, and have been aggravated 
considerably by fresh restrictions that have been placed by 
the Boer republic upon the liberties of the Uitlanders. The 
recent killing of an Uitlander by a native policeman was the 
occasion of a frightened protest on the part of the British 
residents of Johannesburg, who drew up a petition to Queen 
Victoria, asking her that protection be afforded to them by 
the British government. When the policeman who had com- 
mitted the act of violence was disciplined with a merely 
nominal punishment, the Uitlanders at the end of last week 
called a public meeting to formulate a protest against the 
high-handed methods of the Boer republic. An attack upon 
this meeting, and its dispersal by a Boer mob, which evi- 
dently had the co-operation of the police, has not added to 
the aggregate quantity of harmony in the Dutch part of 
Africa; and conditions are ripe for another sensational de- 
velopment on the order of Dr. Jameson’s raid. 


ae 


A FLURRY was created in the financial markets of Europe 
on Saturday by the announcement, emanating from the 
Rothschilds of England, of an extraordinary development 
in the financial relations of the Old World with the New. 
The banking houses of Europe, and of Germany in particu- 
lar, were confronted with the fact that, for the first time in 
history, Europe was the debtor of America to an enormous 
amount, estimated to be no less than $150,000,000. This 
development is the culminating feature in the series of finan- 
cial and industrial advances which have placed the United 
States in a leading position among its competitors in the 
comparatively short space of a year. The reason for this 
situation is to be found in the fact that American exports 
have been increasing during the past year at a much faster 
ratio than ever before, while the imports have been falling 
off at almost the same ratio. According to a bulletin issued 
by the Bureau of Statistics last Friday, American export 
trade in breadstuffs and provisions for the calendar year 
1898 was represented by a money value of $789,667,394 
against $693,610,747 for the year 1897, which, be it remem- 
bered, was, in its turn, much the largest for any year since 
1892. It is worthy of note that foreign financiers regard 
this enormous expansion of American trade as a close con- 
comitant of its prospective or present territorial expansion. 


at 


Tue island of Samoa, in which the United States is closely 
interested in virtue of its co-protectorate of the monarchy 
(Germany and Great Britain being the two other guarantors 
of Samoan independence), is in a state of anarchy over the 
question of the succession to the vacant throne. It is hinted 
at plainly that the interested powers may soon find themselves 
compelled to take drastic action in Samoa in the interest 
of internal peace and the security of the foreign trader. 
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It is also understood that such action would result in placing 
the island under the sole control of the United States. The 
present contest over the throne of Samoa is a continuation of 
the old rivalry between Malietoa and Mataafa, which resulted 
finally in the establishment of the tripartite protectorate. 
Malietoa Tanu, a kinsman of the dead king, is a candidate 
for the throne; and his candidacy is supported by the Ameri- 
can chief justice of the kingdom. On the other hand, 
Mataafa, the old rival of Malietoa, has renewed his claim to 
the throne. Both claimants have organized: armies of con- 


siderable proportions, and the outbreak of hostilities between , 


them is expected at almost any time. It is assumed as a 
foregone conclusion that an outbreak of civil war in Samoa 
_ would be followed by joint action by the British and Ger- 
man war-ships in the harbor of Apia. 


Brevities. 


The man who says “I want to, I ought to, but I can’t,” is 
either a weak, bad man or he is hopelessly old. The young 
man at any age says, “I can and I will.” 


The President is described as keeping his ear to the 
ground to learn what people wish. As a boy, we often put 
an ear to the ground, but never heard anybody talk. 


The Spaniards called all who resisted their authority in 
Cuba and the Philippines “insurgents.” Why should Amer- 
icans continue this opprobrious and contemptuous mode of 
description ? 


The /nterior makes the happy suggestion that “ Greater 
America means greater Americans.” If the dangers which 
threaten our peace are great, so much the greater will be the 
virtue that overcomes them. 


The North American continent has still vast areas unex- 
plored, unused, and unknown. An expedition has started 
from Chicago to study in Mexico wild tribes of aboriginal 
Indians, some of whom are reported to be cannibals. 


The Lvangelist puts on its title-page extracts from the 
inaugural address of Theodore Roosevelt. It prints over 
them “Our New Governor.” Is the Zvangelist a New York 
paper, or is Roosevelt governor of all Presbyterians ? 


A London paper suggests that all habitual drunkards 
should be compelled by law to wear a blue ribbon. Conceal- 
ing the ribbon or supplying liquor to any one wearing it 
should then, it is suggested, be treated as contempt of court. 


The Chicago Z7zbune reports a marked decrease of crime 
during the year 1898. Murders, lynchings, and suicides 
have largely fallen off; while the crimes against property, 
such as forgery, defaulting, etc., have been reduced by 
nearly fifty per cent. 


It is a somewhat curious circumstance that, while not a 
few Americans are looking to the Far East for the light of 
occult wisdom, Hindus look with eager interest to Europe 
and America to see if, perchance, science can reveal the 
unseen world which escapes their observation. 


Prof. Edwards A. Park of Andover still spends his morn- 
ings in his library, reading or writing. Seventy years ago 
he was a weakling, whose classmates prayed for his recovery 
to health. But, with one exception, he has outlived every 
member of the seminary during the time he was a member 
of it as a student. 


We notice that with the beginning of the new year a con- 
siderable number of religious papers have reduced the num- 
ber of pictures or omitted them altogether. The business 
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has been greatly overdone. When used in a religious paper, 
they ought really to illustrate, and to convey to the eye of 
the reader valuable information. 


City and State gave the Christian Register a severe rating 
last summer. because we refused to exhibit all the horrors 
and terrors and ghastly scenes of war at a time when mothers’ 
hearts were breaking with fear and grief. We said that was 
not the time to increase their inevitable sufferings. But, if 
peace has now really come, there is no reason why those who 
believe that the interests of humanity can be served in that 
way should not bear witness. 


Occasionally one sees upon the front of a_ building 
which is undergoing repairs the inscription “ Open for Busi- 
ness.” Do we not need sometimes to be reminded that the 
Christian Church, whose street door and windows are in 
process of reconstruction to meet new conditions and re- 
quirements, is still open for business? Within its doors is 
heard, as of old, the voice of prayer and praise. ‘There is 
still the worship of lofty ideals and the glow of exalted feel- 
ing. Those who are not deterred from its sanctuary by 
the débris and confusion without find that it is still doing its 
work in the culture of spiritual manhood and womanhood. 


Mr. Chadwick, as appears in his “Letter to the Editor,” 
catches the editor napping in his statement about the 
“twentieth century of civilization.” Somewhere between 
the mind, the lip, the pencil, the paper, and the printer’s 
ink, the word “Christian” slipped out. In reading the 
proof, probably the phrase “ Christian civilization” was 
so firmly fixed in his mind that the editor saw it in the 
proof. He thus furnished a new illustration of Prof. Jas- 
trow’s statement about the mind’s eye. He says, “ Reading 
is done largely by the mental eye; and entire words, obvi- 
ously suggested by the context, are sometimes read in, when 
they have been accidentally omitted.” Thus far we confess, 
but in respect to Mr. Kidd we insist that Mr. Chadwick has 
missed his mark. We saidthat Mr. Kidd made a sugges- 
tion, which he did make. We said it was a valuable 
suggestion, as it was. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Registers Supplied. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


I desire to thank you for your friendly co-operation, and 
those subscribers to the Regéster who have offered to send 


. their copies to such addresses as I have been able to give. 
I have, alas! received more offers than there are families in 


Unity Parish; and I am, therefore, compelled to refuse a 
great many. If those who have not already heard from me 
do not receive letters within a few days, will they please con- 
sider that the needs of the parish have been supplied, and 
accept this note as a grateful acknowledgment of proffered 
favors which the limitations of the parish compel me to 
decline? C. A. Lancston. 
Unity CuHurRcH, SouTH Boston. 


A Temporary Endowment for Tuskegee. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


A few business men in Boston and elsewhere have pro- 
posed a plan to raise $25,000 for the temporary endowment 
of the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute at Tuskegee, 
Ala., for each of the next two years, so as to relieve the 
principal, Booker T. Washington, somewhat of the constant 
daily strain of collecting the money for the daily life of the 
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idiatinition, and give him more time for the executive work at 
the school. 

It does seem that in the midst of the tremendous serious- 
ness of the race problem in the South, when all thinking peo- 
ple North and South acknowledge that the Tuskegee School 
is doing just the work which will eventually solve our great 
race problem, there ought to be hundreds who will count it 
a privilege to help Tuskegee in this larger way just now. 

The plan is to secure persons who will agree to give either 
$1,000, $750, $500, or $250 for a period of two years, with 
the understanding that such gifts are’ not to interfere with 
any other gifts which are already being annually given to 
Tuskegee. Such gifts will only be called for when the full 
$25,000 is secured. Several gentlemen have already agreed 
to give $1,000 and to get their friends to give additional 
amounts. It is earnestly hoped that many new friends as 
well as old ones will feel moved to make contributions or 
pledges at once. 

Principal Booker T. Washington can be seen or addressed 
at the Crawford House, Boston, till January 23 ; and it is ear- 
nestly hoped that the full amount will be given or pledged by 
that date. 

Pledges or money can also be left with either of the 
undersigned, E 
Rey. GEORGE A. GORDON, 
Mr. Sizas C. Dizer, 

Rey. CHARLES F, DOoLr, 
Trustees in Boston. 


A Running Comment. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


Seeing that Charles Lamb hissed his own play and Tal- 
fourd applauded his own ‘Ion,’ I suppose that I am not, 
as one of your editorial board, debarred from applauding 
the last number of the Register, and hissing a few things, or, 
rather, differing from them respectfully. I applaud with 
hands and feet the editorial on ‘“ Peace,” and Dr. Hale’s 
delightful reminiscences of Channing and your own “ Relig- 
ion with Liberty,” while remembering an old saying about 
“Eternal Vigilance,” and Dr. Eliot’s ‘“ Duty of Rediscover- 
ing the Truths of Vital Religion.” I was much interested, 
too, in an ill-favored thing, but my own,—a minor book 
notice (Baldwin’s “ Political Institutions ”),— because of the 
last sentence but one, of which I could not make head or 
tail, nor even imagine what it was I meant to say. One of 
the things to which I could not but demur was the good 
word for Benjamin Kidd among the brief editorials. Wider 
of the mark, I think, it could not be; for, if ever there was 
a writer who did not go to the facts for his theories, it was 
Kidd. He made them out of the whole cloth of his imagi- 
nation, without taking any measurement, and then stretched 
them over the facts, or jammed the facts into them, as best 
he could. : 

In your editorial “For Peace,” F could not but demur at 
the sentence, “In two years the twentieth century of civiliza- 
tion will begin,” to which the centuries B.c. might object... 


“Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love; 
But why did you kick us downstairs?” 


I had supposed that civilization began before Christianity ; 
that Rome and Greece made some valuable contributions to 
it, not to speak of other countries. But the writer of the 
sentence in question was aware that this is not the last 
year of the nineteenth century, as the writer of the splendid 
editorial “‘On Sunrise Ridge” does not appear to be. The 
“ point on Sunrise Ridge between two centuries ” will not be 
reached till Jan. 1, 1gor. 

In the same editorial I found myself demurring a little at 
the “cold-heartedness” of the eighteenth century,— the 
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century of Goldsmith and Burke and Burns, of Rousseau’s 
rediscovery of nature and Voltaire’s red-hot humanitarian 
zeal, of the American Revolution and the French, that 
“red, red rose,” whose fragrance was an intimation of 
everything that is best politically in our own century, if it 
was not quite what Wendell Phillips called it,— “the only 
absolutely unmixed good that God has ever vouchsafed to 
mankind.” The century that had these personal and other 
traits, and many more like them, must not be too cavalierly 
thrust into the limbo of those labels that are oftener libels 
than the sober truths of history. 

I like your Channing picture-book immensely, and the 
joyous swing of Dr. Hale’s advance; but, even there, on 
one point I have a counter-testimony. Dr. Hale got the 
impression from Dewey and Hedge that Dr. Channing did 
not converse, but did all the talking himself. Now I remem- 
ber perfectly that Dr. Noyes told me that, when he went to 
see Dr. Channing, hoping to hear him talk, he was made to 
do all the talking himself, Dr. Channing’s part consisting of 
a series of questions pertinent to Dr. Noyes’s special studies. 
Of course, this may have been an exception; but it is an 
exception worth considering. 

Joun W. CHapwiIck. 


To Post-office Mission Correspondents, 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Will you allow me a little corner of the Register in which 
to thank Joseph Metcalfe for his encouraging words concern- 
ing the Post-office Mission, and to suggest to those who 
receive similar benefits that, if they would oftener write to 
the persons who send them, they would not only encourage 
the workers, but help forward the good work? From Mission 
correspondents all over the land comes the same sad plaint: 
“T don’t know whether I am doing any good or not. I 
write letters, but they are not answered. I send literature, 
but I-do not know whether it is read or not.” Surely, it is 
not asking too much of every one who receives our literature 
regularly that it should be acknowledged by a personal let- 
ter, at least once in three months. Three things should 
always be mentioned,— what literature you have received, 
what has particularly’ impressed you in it, what is most 
popular and helpful in the circle by which it is read. The 
most badly scrawled, badly spelt letter will be received with 
more joy, provided that it is an honest effort, if its burden 
be, like Oliver Twist, we want “more,” than the most 
finished production would be, if cold and indifferent. 

Do not suppose for a moment that it will “be asking too 
much” to beg for reading. It is much more encouraging 
to have a correspondent write, ‘‘ Please send more Registers, 
there are so many who want them that they get worn out,” 
than to have him say, as one did in response to a question, 
“T wouldn’t mind having it for another year, if you choose 
to send it.” The lady to whom it was written remarked, 
“TI hope it is only his modesty, but it doesn’t sound very 
appreciative.” 

Better still, if you choose to confide to your correspondent 
any difficulties, intellectual or practical, that you meet with 
in your religious life, sze—for the majority of the workers 
are women —will probably be able to help you. For ex- 
ample, if you write, “I was brought up in the orthodox view 
of the Bible, and do not wish to lose reverence for it, but 
cannot accept quite all of it,” she will perhaps know of just 
the books or tracts that will help you to a more reverent and 
comforting view of the Bible than you have ever had before. 

Again, I would say, and I reiterate for the sake of em- 
phasis, Write, write, write: let us know if we are helping you, 
and how we can help you more. Post-office Mission workers 
love to know they are supplying a felt need. 

An ENCOURAGED WORKER. 
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A Courage not taught by the War. 


BY R. L. BRIDGMAN, 


The flame of military spirit due to the war is burning 
itself out, just as it did during the Civil War. Costumes of 
women, fashions of stationery, illustrations in speech, and 
other matters which touch the drift and occupation of the 
average mind, all reveal the presence of the military spirit. 
The annual crop of literature, which reaches the full harvest 
season at the holidays, is full of the spirit of the times. 
Boys’ books of adventure, dealing with incidents of the war 
with Spain, are as thick — and we go to Spain for our favor- 
ite and hackneyed simile— as leaves in the vale of Vallom- 
_brosa. The story of Dewey at Manila is wrought into tales 
of boy adventure ; and scenes of war nearer home are util- 
ized to the profit of writers and publishers until it is a perti- 
nent question whether the effect of -this war upon the 
juvenile mind will not be seriously for the worse unless some 
corrective is introduced. 

The kind of heroism taught by the war is not that of 
which we have most need to-day on the part of the average 
American citizen. ‘The conspicuous incident of the~war, 
which will recur to the mind of every one, is that of Lieut. 
Hobson. Side by side with it in gallantry stands the spirit 
with which the troops charged the Spanish intrenchments at 
San Juan hill. The skill and daring which were shown by 
the men who served the guns under Dewey and Sampson 
and Schley do not appeal to the popular mind as strongly, 
because the antagonist was at no time during the encounter 
in condition to prove formidable. The heroism of the war 
appeals to the people on the military side. 

Whatever exceptions may be discovered by search are not 
conspicuous, and have not sunk into the heart of the nation 
like these deeds of military prowess. In this respect the 
war has~failed us markedly, compared with the Civil War; 
for that was a conflict in which moral heroism and self-sac- 
rifice for the country was the grand inspiration of thousands 
of volunteers. But the moral element is badly needed in 
this time; and, if the nation had received a tremendous 
moral impulse forward in the line of self-sacrifice, which 
should have fired the heart of the average public man with 
a determination to do right, no matter what the conse- 
_quences, we should have received a distinct gain from the 
war, which does not now appear to relieve the need which is 
felt in public circles, and especially in halls of legislation. 

Beyond question, one danger of the times is for our repre- 
sentatives in Congress and in our State legislatures to fail 
to assert their personality, and to follow the convictions of 
their consciences. Doubtless the tendency of the age toward 
consolidation of forces is in part accountable for the dif- 
ficulty. Members of the lower branch of Congress, particu- 
larly, do not count for much, no matter how able they may 
seem in their home circles. The dominating voice of the 
party rules them. The party machine crushes them, or the 
weight of party momentum carries them along, helpless or 
indisposed to resist. The same is seen in our State legis- 
latures. There is a disposition to yield to what seems to be 
inevitable, an indisposition to make exertion which promises 
to be fruitless, a fear that one’s action will not be popular, a 
supineness in the line of duty, when the duty involves sac- 
rifice, which isa disgrace to the men who exhibit it. Virile 
leadership is lacking. Men surrender their convictions until 
the party passes under the domination of the Platts and 
Quays, and until the public morals and party discipline are 
in a condition scandalous to the entire people, regardless of 
party. It has seemed at times, watching the conduct of men 
sent to the legislatures to represent the people and to defend 
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their interests, as if the conspicuous trait of our public men — 


were lack of moral courage. 
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‘Important issues, involving, first of all, the moral side of 
the public progress, are pending, wherein many men have 
decided convictions that the popular course is a mistaken 
course. They so express themselves in private. Conscience 
tells them that they ought to make a stand for the truth, and to 
resist, as true patriots are always bound to resist, even at the 
cost of obloquy and defeat, the course upon which the bosses 
in the party are bent. If some one would step forward and 
lead them, they would be glad to rally around him; but they 
lack the moral force to stand alone. Their moral fibre is 
flimsy. Their courage fails them in the crisis, and they are 
silent. They know that they ought not so to act for the 
good of the public, but they do not raise a chirp to be heard 
in protest. This is true in the Massachusetts legislature 
to-day upon public matters of serious concern. Other legis- 
latures reveal the same weakness. This lack of moral cour- 
age disqualifies these men from holding public office, but 
there seem to be no substitutes for them. 
where to turn for a body of men who will be faithful to their 
consciences to the last, and will not give up their convictions 
of duty for the sake of being unanimous or of not seeming to 
run counter to the opinion of a majority of the party. If 
these men would only stand for what they know to be right, 
the aspect of our public life would be altered, and a purer 
tone would prevail. : 

Not only is there conspicuous need of the man who refuses 
absolutely to yield his conscience to the dictates of his party, 
especially the party boss, but also of him who, more than 
refusing, has the aggressiveness to begin and persevere in 
active hostility to the immoral forces of the: boss and to 
seeming popular preference. The man who has the vision 
to discern the truth and the vigor and perseverance to resist 
all unworthy influences in defending it is the man who will 
do more for the salvation of our public life to-day than any 
other. The war has failed us in not giving at least one 
heroic figure standing alone amid overwhelming doubts, 
temptations, and aggregations of hostile forces, resolute, 
fearless, self-sacrificing to the last. Such a man would give 
the entire people an inspiration higher and better than any- 
thing done by Hobson or Dewey,— an inspiration needed 
especially in this era, when these virtues are so much in 
demand. ‘The point of these truths is in their application, 
but to make the application would involve personalities 
wherein differences of details might arise. But our represen- 
tatives need the exhortation; and, if they have the heroic 
spirit, they may be trusted to make timely application of it 
to their personal and public duties. 


Co-operation in Organized Charity Work. 


BY ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 


_If it were proposed to-day for the first time that all those 
persons in a city who were interested in improving the 
condition of their less fortunate neighbors, either morally, 
socially, or financially, should work together instead of sepa- 
rately, according to some definite plan in place of a series of 
makeshifts, with a registration of cases that could assure that 
time and strength would not be wasted, through two, three, or 
half a dozen societies doing work that needed but one to 
attend to it, with trained agents to do the necessary but deli- 
cate work of investigation, and — chief in importance because 
without it this machinery has little or no reason for existence 
— that the work should be done on a basis of genuine friend- 
liness, the personal relation being emphasized and the official 
kept out of sight and consideration as much as might be, 
surely, it would seem, any person interested in a higher and 
more genuine civilization would hail such a proposal as a 


cheering step in the right direction, and hasten to’ offer the 


heartiest co-operation. 
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We know not. 
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Yet this is but the rough outline of the plan of all organ- 
ized charity work, with a hint of the ideal that it keeps in 
view. - 

The Assdciated Charities of Boston —to take that society 
for organized charity most familiar to the writer — suffers 
somewhat in its very title because of the limitations\of gram- 
mar. As a single society, duly incorporated as such, one is 
obliged to use the singular number in speaking of it, and 
say, “ The Associated Charities zs,” while in the actual work 
of charity (ideally, at least) the Associated Charities ave all 
the organized philanthropies of the city. Does such a claim 
seem the quintessence of arrogance? Consider the condi- 
tions. What would become of the Associated Charities, as 
a society for organized charity work, if every such agency 
were to decline co-operation? It would simply cease to 
exist: one might as well look for a clearing house through 
which no bank does business. The charge of arrogance can 
come only from one who totally misconceives the funda- 
mental principles of organized charity work. Not as the 
master of any, but as the servant of all; constituted, in its 
very essence, out of all; offering opportunities for the con- 
ference, advice, and assistance of experts; instructing and 
training the inexperienced in the problem of efficient relief ; 
anxious for technical perfection only that the work may come 
at last to a perfect issue,— the only victories of any organized 
charity society are those which it shares with all the men and 
women whose co-operation has made them possible. 

This mistaken idea of a charity organization society, con- 
ceiving it only as one additional and separate society in a 
long list, leads to two lines of action, both of them regret- 
table. Take any church in Boston, for example, where its 
charity committee act on this view. On the one hand, it 
may pass a difficult case over to the-Associated Charities for 
good and all, feeling that such an act terminates the church’s 
connection with the case, at least so far as temporal matters 
are concerned ; or, on the other, the church may guard its 
own cases with a certain pride, by no means uncommendable 
in itself, declining to register and foregoing such knowledge 
and advice as the Associated Charities might be able to 
place at its disposal. It ought to be evident that the first 
proceeding throws an unfair amount of exertion upon those 
who are already co-operating in organized charity work, 
besides being an abdication on a church’s part that the Asso- 
ciated Charities neither asks nor desires. A church, of all 
institutions, is the one that should exercise a friendly care 
and oversight toward its members; but common sense no 
less than justice toward other sources of aid suggests regis- 
tration as a safeguard against needless duplication of relief, 
investigation, and expenditure of time and effort, to say 
nothing of the fact that the person or family which the 
church is aiding may be already upon the cards of the 
Associated Charities, whose knowledge of the case only 
awaits the church’s action to be placed at the church’s 
disposal. 

So carefully does this society guard the privacy of a case 
referred to it that, where the referring party — a church, for 
example — takes the full charge of a person or family, the 


_record is kept under lock and key at the central office. No 


report of it is sent to any of the district conferences; and 
any person applying for information regarding the case is 
referred at once to the church in question, which may give 
or withhold the information at its discretion, any informa- 
tion gained by the society from other sources being sent di- 
rectly and exclusively to the referring church. If the church 
does not assume the entire charge,— and good and sufficient 
reasons may exist which make this impracticable or inexpe- 
dient,— it is clear that some other source of aid must be 
taken into confidence; and the decision of the plan to be 
adopted rests, in such a case, with the proper district con- 
ference, to which, it cannot be too often repeated, the refer- 


ring church is entitled, and urged to send its own represent- 
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atives, “not as outsiders, but as members of the Confer- 
ence.” 

The problem of relief, unfortunately, but necessarily, de- 
mands a large share of attention in all organized charity 
work, ‘The need of the hour must not be neglected for the 
sake of making any experiment, however promising, in some 
general scheme of amelioration. Yet it is a very narrow 
view that would fail to take cognizance of the many ways of 
betterment that tend (one. may hope) to do away with the 
makeshift of mere relief by making social and industrial 
conditions more rational and equitable. Better tenement 
houses, if tenement houses must, alas! continue to exist; 
open spaces in crowded districts; more healthful factories 
and workshops’; fair dealing — on both sides — of employer 
with employed,— these are only illustrations of the many sub- 
jects that come up for consideration. ‘Therefore it is that the 
Associated Charities welcomes to its conferences all who are 
interested in any special plan for improvement, though the 
plan may not involve the giving of a dollar in cash, food, or 
clothing to any one. The head of a social settlement, the 
president of a trades-union, the leader of a working-girls’ 
club, all experts in their various departments, are de facto 
members of the Associated Charities, entitled and welcomed 
to representation in its district conferences. Nor should it 
be thought for a moment that it is the co-operation of socie- 
ties and experts only that is desired. Any man or woman 
who, wishing to be of aid to those whose condition is less. 
fortunate, realizes the value of systematic and united effort 
in place of spasmodic and separate attempts, may find a po- 
sition for effective work with the Associated Charities, and 


a training given as gladly as it is freely. 


The most commonly urged objections to organized charity 
work are three: first, that it involves “red tape”; second, 
that the need is not promptly relieved ; third, that investiga- 
tion is carried to unwise lengths. 

If “red tape” means a careful, thorough, and systematic 
attention to all business details, organized charity work can 
ask few higher compliments than the one contained in the 
objection. It certainly does not believe in haphazard phi- 
lanthropy. If “red tape” means extra cogs and -wheels in 
the machinery merely for the purpose of display, it need only 
be said that the position of an agent in an organized charity 
society is anything but a sinecure, however systematically 
and methodically the work may be done: there is little 
enough time to “play to the gallery.” 

The vital element in prompt relief is prompt co-operation. 
This the Associated Charities earnestly desires, often (usually, 
indeed, from certain sources) receives, and sometimes, re- 
gretfully, finds wanting. The man who said, “I go, sir, 
and went not,” is not without his modern representatives. 
The promptest application by any agent or visitor must take 
its chances with indifference, procrastination, or downright 
refusal. The vast “fund” upon which the Associated 
Charities may draw at pleasure is a popular and misleading 
myth. Special sums contributed for use in connection with 
some specified family or person are sometimes held as an 
informal trust by the agents, and in some conferences 
private individuals agree to furnish small sums for “ interim” 
relief (z.¢., relief given when the need is too pressing and the 
time too short for application to the proper institution), to be 
dispensed on call at that person’s discretion. The society 
cannot demand the money of him, as of right, even though 
he be amember of the Conference. A large sum in its own 
hands, for purposes of general relief, would be in direct oppo- 
sition to the foundation principles of organized charity work, 
which seeks prevention and cure rather than relief, and tries 
to work, as far as possible, through existing agencies. 

Investigation, undoubtedly, especially needs to be under- 
taken in a considerate, sympathetic, and tactful manner. 
That it is essential must be admitted by any one who believes 
in any help save the aid heedlessly given or withheld at the 


whim of the motient, whenever called upon. Character, 
circumstances, relatives, the special work for which a person 
-is best adapted, the measure of capacity,— all these and many 


other things may well come in for consideration in any wise, 
adequate, and careful planning for a better state of things ; 


and how may all this be learned save by inquiries ?- 


But investigation for the sake of investigating,— a passion 
for worming out reluctant admissions on matters that have 
no real pertinence to the business in hand,— that is quite 
another matter. What a discreet friend would wish to know, 
if called upon to advise or to aid,— that seems to state the 
just bounds of investigation. The writer is glad to think 
that it expresses the ideal of the Associated Charities. 

With system for the sake of efficiency, with a co-operation 
that accomplishes much already, and needs nothing but to 
become even more general and hearty, in order to do the 
work more quickly and efficiently, and with an investigation 
that seeks to be as discreet as it is intelligent, organized 
charity bespeaks the good-will and co-operation of the public, 
whose it is, whom it would serve, and with whom it would 
work for the general well-being. 


Befriended. 


In sunshine and in rainfall, 
For steadfast company, 

There are the far-off, friendly hills, 
All unaware of me. 


And when the Spring is over, 
And when the grass forgets, 
There are the little shadows left, 

As blue as violets. 


The stars make shelter of the sky 
With many‘a window-light. 

The dreams that hide them all the day 
Sing star-like all the night. 


The winds come by from east and west 
With pleasant passing words; 

I warm my hands in sunset, 
And share my bread with birds. 


— Josephine Preston Peabody. 


The Forward Movement. 


The Unitarian Club, at its meeting on the 11th of Janu- 
ary, listened to addresses upon “ The Forward Movement of 
Organized Liberalism,” describing some types of new Unita- 
rian churches. The first speaker was Rev. Charles E. St. 

John of Pittsburg, who said in substance : — 


A great tide of the religious life is sweeping over this coun- 
try, an intelligent and noble faith taking upon itself more 
and more an aspect of liberalism. It has come to be a 
grandeur of belief in God, a splendid certainty of the im- 
mortality of the human soul, a fine and loyal consciousness 
of the importance to every man of being a follower of Jesus 
Christ, a perception of the wonder of this beautiful and 
orderly world. It has come to be a religion which presses 
‘ round about every man to make him fearless and cheerful in 
all the conditions of his existence. That religion will go on 


with increasing power, in this our land, whatever any indi-” 


vidual or church may do. That religion in its liberal aspect 
is having other supporters than ourselves. In every other 
Christian body are men who are preaching exactly what we 
preach, and putting a power into their advocacy of the essen- 
tials of Christian belief which cannot be rivalled in any 


period in the history of the Church. It would be easy for us | 


to lie back and let the leaven work, and take no more trouble 
about it. Why do we not do it? 
that we are men, for the reason that we want to have a 


For the simple reason . 


hand in what is going to lift soul after soul out of conditions 
that are low into conditions that are glorious and beautiful. 
It will go on whether we help it or not; but, for our own 
sakes, we must have a share in the work. ; 

This tide flows on through willing human souls, and it 
cannot cease so long as one single soul is willing to help and 
advance the work. Now I wish to speak on these general 
principles about one particular kind of church,— the church 
which needs help at the start, but which can take care of 
itself forever afterward, and can be a power for the bring- 
ing in of these uplifting influences in the community. Where- 
soever you choose to found a Unitarian church in a large 
community, and will found it liberally and freely with finan- 
cial help from the outside at the start, there you have planted 
a thing that is going to take its rightful part in this work 
so dear to all your hearts. It is impossible that a church 
should grow up in these days, in a great city, entirely from 
its own personal influence. I have heard it said a great 
many times that a congregation must build its own church, 
must develop its own inward power, and must not look out- 
side to find help from others who have their own burdens 
to bear. I cannot believe that this is ever a fair and noble 
and truly religious position to take. 

After two years’ work in the city of Pittsburg, we came to 
a point where nothing else could be done in the way of win- 
ning the attention of that great city. We were ina dismal 
little hall, a group of fifty people meeting on Sunday morn- 
ing.’ The city did not know we were there. We had no 
possibility of getting any building or of attracting attention . 
unless we had a building. Our forces were tied hand and 
foot. The only way to break that situation was for you gen- 
tlemen in the East to put your money in there, as you did, 
and build a church for us. From that time on our congre- 
gation has had the attention of Pittsburg to a larger extent, 
and we have been able to carry out your principles in some 
worthy and adequate way. 

Do not believe that a church needs moral discipline. With 
an individual the important thing is to train his character, 
and the harder time he has the better character he gets in the 
end; but it is not so with a church. The church needs to 
start full-grown, or else it must waste year after year of op- 
portunity. Do you talk about pauperizing, when you help to 
build churches? What do you do when a dozen Unitarian 
families move out into West Newton? Do you tell them to 
stay at home until they get strong enough to build themselves 
a church? No, Mr. Jaynes builds a gallery over the organ, 
and takes them all in; and they do not even have to pay for 
the gallery. Almost every one of you gentlemen has been 
born into a church. You have accepted the beneficence of 
your predecessors, you have taken these magnificent proper- 
ties; and, when you go there and worship God, you do not 
feel pauperized. Now I beseech you gentlemen in the East, 
to whom we always come when we want money (I do not want 
any money to-night), to give money every time when your 
secretary and directors tell you that a living church can be 
put into a place. Enable the people who are there, and the 
minister whom they trust, to go right to work preaching the 
kingdom of God and lifting up souls out of desolation in- 
stead of telling them to go on year after year getting ready 
to go to work. Make them a strong church at the start, out 
of respect to the faith which. you and they hold, and which 
they can advocate as well as you can if they have the facili- 
ties for advocating it. _ 

During the eight years of its history the church in Pitts- 
burg received from you and other helpful Unitarians in 
various churches over the country something like twelve 
thousand dollars. ‘The church itself, in the mean time, raised 
about the same amount of money. For twenty-five thousand 
dollars, or thereabouts, you have planted in that leading in- 
dustrial centre of the middle part of our country a church 
which is self-supporting, and intends to remain self-support- 
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ing for all time,—a church which has been growing, and 
intends to grow for all time. I sincerely believe that no 
Unitarian church ever loses its strength or talks. about dis- 
continuing its work which does not deserve to die because it 
has not been true to the principle of ministering unto others, 
and not unto itself. Wherever Unitarians keep on working 
for the things of religion pure and simple, where ministers 
do not suppose themselves to be secretaries of amusement 
bureaus, and congregations do not suppose that they are a 
university, where ministers and people are determined simply 
to make men know that God loves them, and that they ought 
to work with God and for one‘another, there Unitarians will 
flourish as no Christian body has ever flourished. I am im- 


‘pressed month after month, as I go about my work, by the 


fact that straightforward religious work is what stirs people 
to go out and engage in all these other beautiful things,— to 
organize charities, to work in social settlements, to do every- 
thing that is helpful. Therefore, the type of new church 
which, as I conceive, we want everywhere, is the good old- 
fashioned Christian type, where the minister is content to 
know his profession, and to make himself, by his studies, by 
his love for our fellow-men and the grace of his presence, 
worthy to be called a Reverend Doctor of Divinitys Divinity 
is the mission that is given to ministers; and, believe me, 
divinity is the mission of all our churches. 


The next speaker was Rev. William Ballou of Amherst, 
who spoke, in part, as follows :— _ 


The Amherst movement began, so far as its Unitarian 
phase is concerned, only a few months ago. It was made 
possible by the fact that the Unitarian Association was asked 
to take into its fellowship the members of a Universalist 
parish then existing there. The Association heeded the 
Macedonian cry so far as to send its representatives at once 
to look over the local conditions, to learn if the parish was 
sincere and united in its desire, to try if its purpose would 
weaken after a season of Unitarian preaching, and, finally, to 
test its temper and endurance by the crucial experiment of a 
subscription list. That is to say, the Association used the 


precautions which any sensibly managed corporation must 


use before pushing its activities into a new field. The 
Amherst people stood the test well, never balking at the 
sermons nor shying at the subscription list, so that at the 
end of three months the Association took the congregation 


into its fellowship, and addressed itself to the task of foster-- 


ing its growth. 

What I am here to report to you is the fact that the 
Amherst church, out there on the skirmish-line of organized 
liberalism, has already proved, if any one still desired proof, 
the sanctified wisdom, the consummate common sense, of the 
organic union of Unitarians and Universalists in church 
affairs. They can better worship, they can better teach their 
children the truths of religion which they in common hold, 


- they can count as a larger and better social force, than if 


they act apart. The Association in its work in Amherst has 
fused together elements which before were apart, and the 
result is a tower of strength for liberalism in that community. 

Again, the Unitarian Association, in its forward movement, 
is bringing to recluse and cloistered souls the satisfaction of 
their desire. Out in Western Massachusetts we find them, 
the silent Unitarians, who are waiting to see their salvation 
draw nigh. None of us ever dreamed that there were so 
many lost sheep of the Unitarian Israel to be found in 
Amherst. And we have found an unexpected number of 
Unitarian students in the colleges. More than fifty young 
men from liberal families are studying there. The body of 
liberal youth, so accessible to truth, so gloriously ready to 
co-operate with our work, constitute an opportunity and a 
challenge to our capacity for self-sacrificing devotion such as 
Unitarianism has not encountered for many a day. Under 
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the leadership which is granted to us now, we are entering 
that field. We are not simply rescuing those young men 
from the makeshifts of a polychrome Orthodoxy, but bring- 
ing to them that foundation in liberal religion which is to 
enable them to become alert American citizens, the exemplars 
of pure and straightforward Christian life. This work, so 
necessary, can be done by no other body representing organ- 
ized liberalism in this country. The American Unitarian 
Association to-day stands as the inevitable rallying centre 
about which liberalism’s bands must unite. 

The*college town work is growing, not alone in the West- 
ern States, where so much is being effected, but here in the 
midst of New England. It is a time which bids every 
serious-minded man consider how the Association is going to 
use these many opportunities that lie before it. For my own 
part, what gives me great confidence that the means for this 
work will be intrusted to it is that the Association can show 
that from every dollar contributed to it there is more return 
than ever before. As in every man’s experience there are 
times when he can trade to advantage, so for the Association, 
in this year of grace, 1899, things are “coming our way”; 
and we can do business more economically and more effec- 
tively than ever before. I know no better way in which to 
spread the gospel in this New England than to-enable the 
Association to plant a church every year by the side of a 
country college, where is garnered in the best of the youth 
from the farms and the villages. They will carry the news 
home, and the light will spread. This is work which we 
ought to feel it a duty and a joy to do,— this simple, definite 
work of planting churches of a type in one sense as familiar 
as that of the churches in Plymouth or Dedham or Concord, 
and yet in a way of a new type, in which the shadows of 
liberalism’s divisions are no longer found, and in which the 
service of seeking souls, the universal ministry of believers, 
is the sufficient rule of faith. 


Rev. George W. Kent of Worcester, who was expected to 
address the club, being detained by sickness, the concluding 
address. was made by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, who said: — ~ 


The subject is one which directly concerns me, and I 
think it finds illustration in the two meetings of this Club 
which I have had the privilege of attending this year. Two 
months ago we had the privilege of listening ‘here to three 
young ministers of our communion, who described to us 
their own “forward movement” from the fellowships in 
which they were bred into our more liberal faith. To-night 
we hear from three young Unitarian ministers who were 
free born, and who are having a hard time to keep ahead of 
those who, with a great price, bought their freedom. 

I heard a campaign speech not long ago wherein the 


orator said, “If the party is going to stay where it is, it has 


got to move forward!” That has some relation, perhaps, to 
the forward movement of Unitarianism. Surely, if we-stand 
still, we stagnate. It is a maxim of the military art that the 
army which always stays inside its intrenchments is-beaten 
already. ‘There is demanded of us the constructive energy 
and the constructive spirit,—the spirit that does not mis- 
take restlessness for progress, or revolution for reform, or 
removal of landmarks for enlargement of territory. 

What, then, I ask, are the essential elements of the ad- 
vance which we crave? I believe that the primary element 
is illustrated here to-night. Your Association believes that 
the primary thing in the success of a new Unitarian church 
is a consecrated personality. Unitarianism advances just as 
far and as fast as it has in its ministry men competent to 
succeed in any profession. When I look at this company, I 
am confirmed in my belief that Unitarians are the salt of the 
earth; but I remember that, in order to obviate corruption, 
salt has to be rubbed in. And I remember that Jesus did 
not say, “ My gospel is the salt of the earth,” but “Ye are”; 
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that is, the gospel incarnated in men, the truth embodied 
in disciples. 

What, then, is the policy of your Association? It is to find 
the strategic points of advance; and it is to put into each of 
those places just the very best man that can be found, believ- 
ing that the power of that personality is what the cause first 
requires. And the more I become acquainted with the fel- 
lowship of Unitarian ministers who are to be the disciples, 
the evangelists, the apostles of our form of faith, the more I 
discover in this little band of men the power which may be 
as salt to keep the nation from corruption. And, the more I 
have to do with this work of planting and founding Unitarian 
churches, the more I convince myself, and hope to convince 
others, that there is no more direct blow to be struck in this 
country for pure religion, for higher civilization, for deeper 
patriotism, than is struck by those who found and maintain 
these centres of influence. 


Mr. Eliot went on to speak of resolution, sincerity, 
moderation, and persistence as the traits which he had ob- 
served in the ministers of the Unitarian communion. And 
he closed by saying : — 


I submit to you that the young men who have addressed 
you at these two meetings are worth backing. I submit to 
you that we have cause to rejoice that we have leaders who 
are thus able to bring to us high thoughts in words of power, 
and who are conducting these new enterprises by high ex- 
ample and with invigorating optimism. 


Was the Fall Upward or Downward? An Irenicon. 


BY JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM. 


Discussion of this question is like to prove as futile as 
that of the darky’s lyceum, in which debate waxed so hot 
over the question, ‘Did the house burn up, or did the house 
burn down?” unless, indeed, the answer is the same in 
either instance,— doch. And, paradoxical as it seems, that 
is the conclusion toward which we are rapidly progressing. 

Looked at from one view-point,. the movement of the race 
from its infancy has been downward. Looked at from another 
view-point, it has been upward. Even the most radical evo- 
lutionist would concede that, in the first stages of his emer- 
gence from the animal, man was, as compared with his pres- 
ent state, innocent; that is, free from the moral transgres- 
sion which has accompanied advancing intelligence. In that 
sense his development has been downward ; for, the farther 
he has advanced in civilization, the more widely has he de- 
parted from his pristine innocence and the more diabolical 
in scope and power has human evil become. It is impos- 
sible, in the nature of the case, for an ignorant being to sin 
so deliberately, so malevolently, so disastrously, as one who 
is educated. And, the farther the race has progressed, the 
more terribly has it, in the person of its worst representatives, 
sinned against itself and its Creator. Beside the innocence 
of his dog, many a man has seen himselfea very devil. 
Judged on its worst side, humanity certainly has fallen 
leagues upon leagues from its early innocence. 

And yet virtue is as much higher an estate than inno- 
cence as evil is lower; and man in his progress from the 
animal has attained virtue as well as fallen into vice. Holi- 
ness, which is the free and strenuous choice of good, is as 
much superior to innocence, which is the involuntary immu- 
nity from evil, as a living organism is superior to an inor- 
ganic structure. Simultaneously with its lapse into sin the 
race has leaped to virtue. Looked at on its best side, hu- 
manity has advanced gloriously and immeasurably from its 
early estate. 

The Eden story conforms as readily to the evolutionary 
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hypothesis as to that of a fall from a state of perfection. In 
fact, the doctrine of Adamic perfection is a fabrication of 
theologians, which has little or no justification in the Genesis 
pastoral. There we have a view of two innocent and un- 
developed mortals who have not even tasted of the tree of 
knowledge. A crude science of agriculture, the art of lan- 
guage sufficient to communicate with one another and give 
names to the objects about them, and a childlike sense of 
God are the sum of their attainments. Milton’s lofty rep- 
resentation of their exalted intelligence and converse is ad- 
mirable poetry, but so manifestly out of keeping with the 
simple picture in Genesis that it would have been deemed a 
caricature, had not theology lent it the solemn sanction of its 
own scholastic extravagance. The Adam and Eve of Script- 
ure are as far inferior, both in virtue and intelligence, to the 
average Christian of to-day as they are superior in innocence 
and piety to the average criminal of to-day. 

Progress and regress, conquest and degradation, have 
gone on side by side in the history of humanity. There has 
been a fall upward as well as a fall downward. 

The vital question is, of course, whether the movement as 
a whole, judged in the light of science, of history, and of 
revelation in spite of conflicting tendencies, is downward or 
upward. Upon this question we have a flood of light which 
our fathers did not and could not have. Science and his- 
tory have thrown new light upon revelation, and revelation 
has reflected new light upon them. As a consequence, the 
parable of the mustard-seed is seen to be the parable of hu- 
manity as well as of the universe. 


Imputed Righteousness. 


BY REV. ANNIS FORD EASTMAN. 


There are compensations in growing old. Many things 
that in youth we dismissed with a shrug and a sneer we 
come back to in the humility of riper years, to discern in 
them a surpassing beauty and power. 

Here is an old dogma, an old custom. It stands like a 
barrier in the way of youth’s hope and ambition. ‘“ Away 
with it!”? he cries. “‘Time makes ancient good uncouth.’ 
Let us hew out a new path through the wilderness. We are 
strong, and life is long. We will find a better way than our 
fathers.” 

The attitude of maturity is questioning also; but how dif- 
ferent the spirit! With what tender reverence the soul, 
chastened by failure and disappointment, questions the past! 
Here is an old dogma, an ancient custom, that has somehow 
survived the storms of time and the decay of nations, some- 
thing that each generation thought worthy to be handed on 
to the next. “Is there help in it for us?” we ask. 

« A soul somewhere found refuge in it. Nay, it was builded 
up by some quivering bit of life. A shell of protection, the 
life has long since died out of it. It is only a fossil; but it 
may, if we question it close, reveal to us the secret of that 
long-gone life, its power or its peace.” 

Happy he who has experienced the rebound from utter 
rejection of all old creeds to a hopeful reverence for every 
form of words in which any human soul has embodied the 
faith by which it lived. “No dogma is sacred because of its 
antiquity,” cries youth. “Is it ¢rwe,—true for me here and 
now? If not, let it be, be as if it were not.” But, to him 
who has lived and suffered, every dogma is sacred, — pagan, 
Jewish, Christian; and to each he comes as suppliant, pray- 
ing: “ Disclose to me your secret. Let me feel the throb- 
bing of that human heart which once you were able to thrill — 
with hope and courage; for the world is dark, and life is a 
wilderness, in which we wander as lost children. If you, O 
brother of the past, found a clew, kindled a light, let me take 
it from your hand; for my need is great.” 
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- faith be genuine. 


Pressed by this spirit of reverence, the most juiceless and 
repulsive skin of ancient creed may be made to yield the 
very wine of life. 

“Tmputed righteousness,”’ — how it smacks of the schoolsy 
the lifeless systems of theology which the scholars, give us 
when we ask for bread! You know the bald statement of 
this dogma, which appeals to the lowest motives by which 
men can be moved, and from which all honest souls instinc- 
tively recoil. That a confession of faith should pass for 
righteousness of life, that a man may say: “Christ was 
righteous. I believe in Christ, so it isnot necessary for me to 
be righteous. I am covered with the robe of Christ’s right- 
eousness. Faith is all,—” out of such teaching have grown 
the scandals that blacken every page of the Church’s history. 
Upon such teaching has always been visited the contempt of 
the world, that points a laughing finger at your pious church 
member who believes in Christ on Sunday to save his miser- 
able little soul, but cheats his neighbor promptly and heartily 
on Monday morning. “ God may impute righteousness to him 
because of his declaration of faith; but we common-sense 
men and women who never call black white,— we will not 
make that mistake.” 

For a good, wholesome, white-hot argument of scorn 
against such teaching read the Epistle of James. That 
righteous apostle had no use for faith without works, which 
he declares to be as dead as the body without the spirit. 
‘He that doeth righteousness is righteous.” We are safe in 
taking our stand upon that rock. It is where Paul stood to 
preach the gospel of faith. Nevertheless, the doctrine of im- 
puted righteousness is the shell of a living truth which all 
men need to find, that they may have hope. ‘“ Abraham be- 
lieved in God, and it was counted to him for righteousness.” 
That’s the proof-text. But who counted it righteousness to 
him? God. Here is a little hard brown object, a bird’s 
mouthful, lying in the middle of a gardener’s great palm. 
He shows it to you, and describes it in terms of leaf and 
flower and fruit. To him it is an apple-tree. He hears the 
birds sing in its branches, he sees its cooling shadow fall 
upon the grass, he hears the hum of bees gathering its 
sweets, he sees its mellow fruit glow red and yellow in, the 
To him it is a perfected, glorified apple-tree. - But 
to you, who, let us say, never saw an apple-tree or an apple- 
seed before, and who know nothing of God’s way with seeds, 
—to you this little brown object is not an apple-tree. If 
you say that it is, you do violence to your reason. ‘The gar- 
dener, knowing his seed, imputes to it all that he knows to 
be in it, all that he kows how to bring out of it. So is it 
with the righteousness of faith, for faith is the elemental 
virtue out of which all the rest may grow. 

Rightly is faith placed at the beginning of the good book, 
before the law, before the prophets, before the gospel,— nay, 
for it is the gospel. “They that be Christ’s,” said Paul, 
‘are Abraham’s seed.” And Jesus taught the converse, too. 
“If ye were Abraham’s seed, ye would not seek to kill me, 
a man who told you the truth which he had heard of God.” 
Abraham’s seed are Christ’s. But God is the only one who 
can account a man’s faith for righteousness. His neighbors 
cannot, nor’can he himself. God alone knows whether his 
’ He only is able to develop that living seed 
of righteousness into its flower and fruit of righteous thought 
and deed. A man may say within himself, ‘‘I believe in 
God, I believe in the man he is able to make of me; and by 
this faith I will steady myself again and again, though I fall 
every day, though I can see no dawning glory of that coming 
manhoed in any part of my nature.” 

Doubtless God looks upon that man, and counts him 
righteous ; for he knows his seed, and his power to make it 
grow. . So Jesus looked upon his faulty but faithful disciples, 
and said, “Be ye perfect, even as your Father pore is in 
heaven is perfect.” 

But, if a man say; “I believe in God, TI aan to the 
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church, I am saved by faith. Behoid me, my neighbors, a 
man whom God counts righteous., I do not pretend to any 
righteousness of my own. I lie and cheat and bully my 
family ; but I am covered with the imputed righteousness of 
faith. Who shall lay anything to the charge of God’s 
elect?” That man is making the truth of God a lie. Well 
said the indignant apostle of works: “What doth it profit, 
my brethren, if a man say he hath faith, and hath not works? 
Can faith save him ?”’ 

Thou believest? Thou doest well. The devils also believe 
and tremble. But was not Abraham our father justified by 
works, when he had offered Isaac, his son, upon the altar? 
Seest thou how faith wrought with his works, and by works 
was faith made perfect? So the Scripture was fulfilled, which 
saith, Abraham believed God; and it was imputed unto him 
for righteousness, and he was called the friend of God. 
There it all lies. The seed of faith which God knew to 
contain the power of righteousness, and the flowering of that 
seed in such a life of simple courage, integrity, and loving 
kindness as won for Abraham among his fellow-men the title 
Friend of God. 


Spiritual Life. 


Whatever good resolutions we have registered for the com- 
ing year, let us add this also,— to lose no chance of making 
the world brighter and better to those around us. “TI shall 
pass through this world but once. Any good thing, there- 
fore, that I can do, or any kindness that I can show to any 
human being, let me do it now. Let me not defer it or 
neglect it, for I shall not. pass this way again.” — Christian 
Life. 

we 


An inborn charm of graciousness 

Made sweet her smile and tone. 
The dear Lord’s best interpreters 

Are humble human souls. 
The gospel of a life like hers 

Is more than books or scrolls. 

—J. G. Whittier. 
we 


There are certain great angels which meet us in the way 
of life: Pain is one, Failure is one, Shameisone. Pain looks 
us full in the eyes, and we must wrestle with him before he 
blesses us. Failure brings in his stern hand the peace of 
renunciation. Shame bears to us the sense of sin, which is 
the knowledge of God. His hidden face shines with the 
mercy of heaven, and well for us if we may look into it. 
Margaret Deland. 

od 


Prayer. 


O Thou unseen, but not unknown, to whom our hearts go 
out in trust and hope: deepen the roots of our life in thee, 
that we may win new strength for duty and a more sure re- 
pose of faith. Thou hast borne with our indifference and 
our selfishness, and still poured out thy gifts upon the way 
we strove to tread alone. Father, accept us, though we 
bring thee only the burden of our neglect: support us as we 
set ourselves again to tasks from which we shrank, and re- 
new the efforts which have drooped and tired. We thank 
thee that thou hast made us kindred with the mighty dead, 
and lighted all the past with the growing brightness of thy 
truth. Oh, quicken us likewise with new purposes of stead- 
fastness: link even the lowliest of our duties into the great 
chain of faithful deeds whereby thy will is being done on 
earth, and so touch for us the simplest acts with the light of 
wider sympathies, of everlasting hopes, Amen, 


Child Culture. 


BY JANE LONG BOULDEN. 


Among the saddest of all the unwritten 
tragedies are those of lives nipped or blighted 
in the bud through false discipline, training, 
and education. It is astonishing in this 
age, which calls itself enlightened, that the 
mass of mankind, however diverse the ten- 
dencies and talents of the individuals, is 
subjected to one system of teaching and one 
set of methods. Imagination easily pictures 
humanity so educated as a conglomerate 
which has resulted from throwing many un- 
like elements into a mill whose wheels re- 
duce them to a fineness in which differences 
of texture and power are no longer distin- 
guishable excepting in the case of the har- 
dier and knottier few. These succeed in 
preserving their individuality and potential- 
ity even against the crushing force of the 
grind-mill. 

Instead of this mill process, parents and 
educators, seeing the beauty and value of a 
more rational way of education, should give 
_to all alike certain fundamental knowledge, 
but, considering the place which each child 
may in the future best fill, mould it in ac- 
cordance with the promise which nature holds 
out. We shall then have fewer mediocre 
people, fewer failures in the world; and 
genius will perhaps come to be an every-day 
unfolding in our midst. Here is a little 
child, methodical, self-reliant, quick at 
figures, ‘writing a firm, mature hand not in 
keeping with its years, able to compose a 
business letter remarkably well with little 
or no instruction from its elders, yet failing 
to develop remarkably along purely intellect- 
ual lines. A business career nature has de- 
creed for this small being. Nor will any 
determination upon the part of parents or 
teachers succeed in making a wonderful musi- 
cian, writer, or artist of this individual. 
There is a little girl, tingling with sensitive- 
ness and modesty, easily surpassing all others 
of her age in mental development, passion- 
ately loving beauty in all its forms, seeking 
ever to reproduce the lovely forms she sees 
about her, and giving her time to making 
exquisite drawings of birds and flowers. 
Save her from the mechanical routine of 
clerical or business life, if you can: art or 
literature has set a claim upon her. There is 
a lad not very clever with his books, unable 
to appreciate the flood of loveliness which 

- fills the world, slow at numbers, averse to 
picture-making, yet singularly faithful and 
painstaking in the performance of any man- 
ual task required of him. Do not expect 
great intellectual achievements from him, 
or strive to make an artist or business man 
of this dull boy: prepare him, instead, for 
a trade or some place of trust under thé 
direction of a more capable mind. His hon- 
esty and earnestness of purpose are quite as 
much needed in the social organism as are 
any of the gifts of genius. 

The development of a young life can only 
be furthered along rational lines after a care- 
ful study has been made of its natural tastes, 
aims, and bent. An intelligent examination 
into the gifts which the child holds in em- 
bryo will reveal the importance and neces- 
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sity of giving a different course of training 
At least, it will provet 


to each individual. 
the wisdom of separating children into groups 
which, in temperament, talent, or power, 
have much in common. The absurdity of 
placing pinks and potatoes in the same plot 
of ground, and applying the same kind and 
amount of cultivation to both, is evident. 
The wonder is that thoughtful people do not 
see that human beings as widely different as 
pinks and potatoes are given in our common 
system of education the same culture and 
treatment. 

But thoughtful educators, parents, and men 
of science are beginning to understand that, 
if the best possibilities of each life are to be 
in any adequate degree realized, it must 
come through a more careful study, classifi- 
cation, and development of individuals. 
Difficulties lie in the way even of those who 
think they work in the light. Long-estab- 
lished educational systems still have sway. 
Nature to our untrained vision seems often 
to simulate intentions and talents other than 
those which she ultimately displays and 
stamps with approval. Nevertheless, much 
will have been gained when society refuses 
to resolve itself into a conglomerate mass in 
which individuality and special talents stand 
for little or naught. 


Tolstoi’s Methods. 


Count Tolstoi’s methods resemble in great 
measure those of the painter. As soon as he 
has collected his materials, he makes, so to 
say, a large charcoal drawing of his subject, 
paying no heed to minor details. The rough 
outline, as a rule, is then handed to his 
wife or daughter, with instructions to make a 
clean copy, leaving large empty spaces be- 
tween the conclusion of one subject and the 
beginning of the next. As soon as this has 
been satisfactorily accomplished, Tolstoi 
begins to fill in the outlines, or, in other 
words, to expand his ideas. It might be 
mentioned that he writes on quarto paper of 
the very commonest description. He begins 
his literary work at nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and ceases at three o’clock. 

The completed outlines drawn to his satis- 
faction, he begins to elaborate his story sec- 
tion by section. It often happens that he 
will make ten copies of a section before he 
is finally satisfied with his work. It is the 
rarest thing that he writes an inspired chap- 
ter; that is to say, a chapter which does not 
undergo drastic changes. But one of these 
inspired bits is the famous chapter in Anna 
Karénina where the races are described, and 
the reader first meets with Prince Obolenski. 
During his forenoon’s work he rises two or 
three times from his desk to play a game of 
‘“Patience.’’? He says it enables him to 
attack his work with greater concentration. 
A section of his work ended, he usually 
reads it to the countess or his daughter, in- 
viting their severest strictures. He would 
not invite their criticisms, did he not attach 
considerable value to them; but, as a rule, 
they do not move him to modify anything 
he has written. ‘Tolstoi is, perhaps, one of 
the most difficult authors to print. His 
handwriting is legible enough; but in his 
proof-reading he makes so many changes, 
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recasts so many sentences, that the type has 
often to be broken up and recomposed.— 
Christian World. 


Morris Rosenfeld. 


The Judeo-German literature has its begin- 
nings in the fifteenth century; but, previous 
to our own times, it has produced nothing 
noteworthy from a literary standpoint. - Since 
the fifties the Russian Jews have developed 
a great activity; and there has arisen a long 
series of folk-poetry, ranging from the mere 
thyming of the wedding-jesters to the elab- 
orate productions of Frug, who has also 
made a name in Russian literature. This 
poetry has, however, received its highest per- 
fection in America by the consummate art of 
Mr. Morris Rosenfeld. ‘ 

Mr. Rosenfeld was born in 1862 in a small 
town in Poland, where his ancestors had been 
fishermen. He has received no other educa- 
tion than that which is allotted to all Jewish 
boys of humble origin. While well-read in 
German and English literature, he masters 
only his native Yiddish, He went early to 
England to avoid military service, and there 
learned the tailor’s trade. Thence he pro- 
ceeded to Holland, where he tried himself at 
diamond grinding. He soon after came to 
America, where for many weary years he has 
eked out an existence in the sweat-shops of 
New York. His health gave out, and he 
had to abandon the shop for the precarious 
occupation of a Yiddish penny-a-liner. In 
the mean time he has developed Judeo-Ger- 
man versification to unknown proportions. 

Lro WIENER. 


Literature. 


Paul.* 


Biblical scholarship in America has not 
produced a more creditable work than this. 
Dr. Cone is to be congratulated on a theolog- 
ical chair which permits him such freedom 
of intellectual) movement, and the Univer- 
salist denomination is to be congratulated on 
a teacher of such pre-eminent ability. We 
make no invidious comparison when we say 
that, in the matter of criticism, the Univer- 
salists have lagged behind the Unitarians; 
and for this reason they have been slower to 
accept a frankly rational conception of the 
Bible and of Christian origins, such a con- 
ception being the fruit of which a sound 
critical judgment of the Bible is the flower. 
Given the sound critical judgment, and the 
arrival of the frankly rational conception is 
only a question of time. That it may tarry 
long, what is called Progressive Orthodoxy 
offers many proofs. Marvellous the ingenu- 
ity whereby the old theology, or some trav- 
esty of it, is extracted from the new Bible; 
but we have here only an artifice for soften- 
ing the jolt of an inevitable transition. If 
Dr. Cone has ever hesitated in his passage 
from a sound critical judgment to a frankly 
rational conception, in the present work the 
passage is complete. And, if the Universa- 

*Paut: The Man, the bagi gir and the Teacher. 
By Orello Cone, D.D., author of “Gospel Criticism and 


istorical Christia ity,?? “The Gospel and its Earliest 
Interpretations.” New|York: The Macmillan Company, 
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' lists, as a body, have been slow in coming to 
the sound critical conclusion and the conse- 
quent rational conception, they have now, as 
the vulgar phrase it, ‘‘got there all the same, ”’ 
—the vanguard, certainly; and the rear will 
shortly be brought up. The Unitarians 
might envy the Universalists such a scholar 
as Prof. Cone, were it not that ‘scholarship 
is a matter of no particular denomination. 


‘*What matter, we or they, 
Ours or another’s day, 
So the right word be said, 
And life the sweeter made?’’ 


What most impresses us in Dr. Cone’s 
book is its complete and perfect honesty. 
There is not the least attempt, as in much 
similar writing, to 


**Give a thing, and take it back again, ’’ 


to obscure the force of any fact or set of 

_ facts. The results are not put under pressure, 
to the end that they may yield ‘‘a few sad 
drops’’ of sympathy with former methods of 
belief. A crucial instance is that of his 
treatment of the most classical of Universal- 
ist texts, ‘‘As in Adam all die, so in Christ 
shall all be made alive.’’ At the touch of 
his critical spear, the classical meaning sud- 
denly disappears. The declaration, he says, 
appears to teach the resurrection of all men, 
irrespective of their spiritual condition. 
These words, however, cannot be fairly inter- 
preted by themselves, but must be related to 
the apostle’s fundamental doctrine that the 
hope of the resurrection is grounded on the 

_ possession of the Spirit (Rom. viii. 11). 
By this doctrine, the,‘‘all’’ in the second 
clause must evidently be limited to those 
who during their lives should have fulfilled 
the condition of participating in the resurrec- 
tion at the Parousia by believing in Christ. 
As here, so everywhere: there is not the least 
attempt to make Paul always consistent with 
himself, or to square his doctrine with the 
most rational modern thought. On the other 
hand, there is not the slightest tendency to 
that deliberate depreciation of his thought 
into which the modern critic sometimes falls. 
We have simply a sincere attempt to dis- 
cover the great apostle’s actual thought, 
and a frank acknowledgment that in many 
particulars of marked importance it cannot 
be for us. 

The book is dedicated to Dr. Pfleiderer; 
and, probably, there is no other critic with 
whom Dr. Cone is in such general sympathy. 
But Pfleiderer’s Paulinism is never followed 
slavishly; and, as compared with Pfleiderer’s 
exposition of Paul’s theology, Dr. Cone’s is, 
with less elaboration, even more clear and 
satisfactory. It is based on the six Epistles 
which Dr. Cone accepts as genuine,— 
Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Galatians, 1 
Thessalonians, and Philippians,—two more 
than those accepted as genuine by F. C. 
Baur. The authenticity of the others is not 
discussed. But the relation of Acts to Paul’s 
genuine Epistles is carefully worked out, 
with conclusions much the same as those of 
Baur and Zeller; and the consideration of 
Paul’s missionary work is not conducted from 
the external view of Acts, but from the in- 
ward aspect presented by the Epistles. This 
means, of course, some loss of: color; and 
those who are enamoured of the vivid  pictur- 
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esqueness of Renan’s Saint Paul will feel the 
difference between that and Dr. Cone’s far 
colder presentation. ‘This difference is felt 
particularly in the chapters on ‘‘The Man,’’ 
‘¢Formative Influences, ’’ ‘‘Personal Traits, ’’ 
‘*The Conversion.’’ But it is a difference 
which is all in favor of our knowledge of 
Paul’s actual personality, unspoiled and un- 
affected by the rumors of an uncritical and 
mythopceic time. 

Dr. Cone regards Paul as less affected by 
Greek influence than is commonly supposed. 
He finds- no evidence that he was impressed 
by the natural scenery of Tarsus, and infers 
that he was ‘‘wanting the poetic soul of 
Jesus.’’ The poetic soul of Jesus, certainly; 
but he was not wanting in a poetry that was 
all his own. His subjection to the allegori- 
cal method of interpretation is noted care- 
fully, and his habit of basing important argu- 
ments upon the most insubstantial verbal 
whims. Coming to his personal traits, those 
considered are mainly intellectual. His 
‘‘thorn in the flesh’? is interpreted as epi- 
lepsy. His views of marriage were limited 
by his expectation of an approaching world- 
catastrophe. ‘‘There was a vein of intoler- 
ance in his nature which rendered him severe 
and unsparing in his judgment of those who 
represented a point of view opposed to his.’’ 
His conversion is not treated as a moment, 
but as a process, and as an inner experience 
which cannot be closely related to the story 
in Acts of what happened to him on the 
Damascus road. A note concluding chapter 
iii. hesitates to accept Harnack’s chronology 
of Paul’s conversion and subsequent career. 

In Part II., ‘‘The Missionary,’’ the course 
of Paul’s missionary experience is deduced 
from his authéntic Epistles in a very interest- 
ing manner. Part III. treats of ‘‘The 
Teacher’’ in seven elaborate chapters. They 
reach the climax of their interests and impor- 
tance in chapter xiii., ‘‘Supernaturalism: 
The Spirit.’’ Dr. Cone finds Paul’s system 
of religion wholly supernatural in all its 
fundamental implications, though, fortu- 
nately, his simple humanity sometimes got 
the better of his metaphysics, and he said 
things that left to man a measure of respon- 
sibility. Dr. Cone does not ask the old-time 
question, ‘‘Was Paul a Unitarian?’’ But he 
answers it with a decided negative. There 
is much more in Paul’s teachings to justify 


‘the orthodox interpretations than our early 


Unitarians believed. Dr. Cone’s Paul is 
much more orthodox than Lyman Abbott’s, 
for the reason that with Dr. Cone, the per- 
sonal equation is much less in evidence. 
He is at no pains to show that Saint Paul 
agreed with him. In exhibiting Paul’s view 


of the Church and the sacraments, Dr. Cone! 


finds his view of ‘‘The Lord’s Supper’’ to be 
that it is more than something merely sym- 
bolical, and that baptism was to him some- 
thing purely magical. That he set Christian- 
ity free from Jewish bondage, and started it 
upon a universal course, is his great distinc- 
tion; and ‘‘his contribution to practical 
righteousness, despite the paradox of grace. 
and. works, remains one of the permanent 
achievements of his genius.’? And yet we 
are left, at the last moment, with the persua- 
sion that Paul’s thought abounded in unreal 


elements, and that only_a very small propor- 
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tion of it has any vital application to the 
life that we are living here and now. What 
really helps is the moral temper of the man 
and the heroic energy of his missionary zeal. 


HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF THE NETHER- 
LANDS. By Petrus Johannes Blok, Professor 
of Dutch History in the University of Leyden. 
Translated by Oscar A. Bierstadt and Ruth 
Putnam. Part I. From the Earliest Times 
of the Fifteenth Century. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.—The reader must not go to this vol- 
ume expecting the dramatic interest of Mot- 
ley’s Dutch Republic and the related’ books. 
Instead of a brilliant episode, we have the 
development of many centuries; and instead 
of Motley’s style, stimulated by Carlyle’s, 
we have Dutch phlegm in abundance, prob- 
ably improved in the translation, and yet 
extremely sober and grave. But the learning 
of the author is unmistakable, and the pa- 
tient reader will be rewarded in proportion 
to the carefulness of his attention. It will 
be seen at a glance that the present part stops 
short by a century and a half. and more of 
the beginning of William the Silent’s mo- 
mentous career, and at a time when Protes- 
tantism had a century and more to wait in the 
pre-existent heavens. Dr. Blok’s purpose 
has been, first, to differentiate the Dutch 
people from the tribes of North-western Ger- 
many; and, secondly, from the Belgic race 
in the Low Countries. His first two volumes 
bring us down: to the revolt of the Spanish 
Netherlands; but the translators have thrown 
the work into two volumes, so that several 
chapters of Dr. Blok’s second volume are 
here reproduced. This change and others 
somewhat abridging the political narrative 
have been made with the consent of the 
author. There is much in the earlier chap- 
ters of that ‘‘battle of kites and crows’’ 
which marks the early history of England. 
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We begin with conditions antecedent to those 
of the Roman Conquest, go on to the struggles 
of the Franks, Saxons, and Frisians, hence 
to Charlemagne, and to the rise of the 
small feudal States. There are important 
chapters on the early feudal States, the strife 
among the feudal powers, and others of very 
special interest on ‘‘The Lord of the Land, ’’ 
‘‘The Clergy,’’ ‘‘The Nobility,’’ and ‘‘The 
Country People.’’ Set off against the latter 
is a chapter on the rise of the cities and the 
struggles of the Flemish communes; while 
one on ‘Popular Movements in Liége’’ is 
interesting, like Jack Cade’s rebellion, as 
affording a prophetic gleam of the awakening 
self-consciousness of the common people and 
their dawning sense of their inherent rights. 


TALES OF THE ENCHANTED ISLANDS OF 
THE ATLANTIC. By T. W. Higginson.— 
This volume is a collection of legends with 
most of which, in some form, we were already 
acquainted. Their origin is early English, 
Trish, Welsh, Norse, and are such as ‘‘Ta- 


liessin of the Radiant Bow,’’ ‘‘Usheen in 
the Island of Youth,’’ ‘‘Merlin, the En- 
chanter,’’ ‘‘King Arthur at Avalon,’’ ‘‘The 


Voyage of Saint Brandin, ”’ ‘*Harald, the Vi- 
king,’’ ‘‘The Search for Norumbega, ’’—tales 
that were born of the crude imaginings of un- 
tutored peoples in contemplating the islands 
of the sea. ‘‘In all ages,’’ says the writer 
in his preface, ‘‘and with all sea-going 
races, there has always been something espe- 
cially fascinating about an island amid the 
ocean. Its very existence has for all ex- 
plorers an air of magic. An island offers to 
us heights rising from depths: it exhibits 
that which is most fixed beside that which is 
most changeable, the fertile beside the barren, 
and safety after danger.’’ Thus he hints the 
source of the impression whence came these 
strange legends which he serves us by retell- 
ing. Rendered into Higginsonian English, 
these legends make a most delightful book 
for children, and many a veteran scholar and 
sage will find pleasure in them. The book 
is very pleasantly illustrated, and contains 
thirty pages of instructive notes. Of course, 
in thus retelling stories, there is hardly op- 
portunity for that play of humor and that 
incisive wisdom to which we are accustomed 
in the colonel’s writings. But here is that 
delightful style, and here is that health of 
spirit, to which for forty years an ever-widen- 
ing circle has been responding, and which 
one may well buy the volume simply to 
enjoy. 


A BERKELEY YEAR. A Sheaf of Nature 
Essays. Edited by Eva V. Carlin. Pub- 
lished by the Women’s Auxiliary of the First 
Unitarian Church of Berkeley, Cal. $1.— 
We regret that this book did not come in 
time for a notice before Christmas, as there 
must be many among our readers who would 
gladly have added it to the number of their 
Christmas purchases, so artistic is it in out- 
ward appearance and so charming are the 
essays within. Joseph Le Conte outlines the 
preparation of the Berkeley hills and plains 
for the occupancy of civilized man. Will- 
iam Carey Jones sketches its history from 
the day when the Spaniards ‘‘passed along 
the Contra Costa shore and looked through 
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the Golden Gate.’’ Edward B. Payne re- 
calls the ‘‘bucolic age of Berkeley, which 
was then (about twenty or twenty-five years 
ago) about as God and nature and the plough- 
ings of a few ranchmen had made it.’’ 
Charles A: Keeler, not unknown to readers 
of the Christian Register, gives us ‘‘A 
Glimpse of the Birds of Berkeley,’’ which 
reveals the true bird-lover’s enthusiasm; and 
there are other essays on the Berkeley trees 
and walks and flowers. Readers in other 
parts of the country will be especially inter- 
ested in ‘*The Calendar of Birds and Wild 
Flowers,’’ compiled by Miss Carlin, editor 
of the book, and Hannah P. Stearns. Lists 
of ten birds and five flowers are given as due 
in January. The proceeds of the sale of the 
book are to be applied to the new church 
building, but it is a pleasure to be able to 
recommend it wholly on its own merits. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION: THE WORKS 
oF WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. With 
Biographical Introduction by his Daughter, 
Anne Ritchie. In Thirteen Volumes. Vol. 
IX. Zhe Christmas Books of Mr. A. A. 
Titmarsh, etc. With Illustrations by the 
Author and Richard Doyle. New York and 
London: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.—The 
biographical introduction for this volume is 
divided into two parts. The first part, of 
about thirty pages, concerns Thackeray’s rela- 
tions to Edward Fitzgerald. After the death 
of Thackeray, Fitzgerald made up an album 
of letters and drawings which he had received 
from his friends, and presented them to the 
family. More and more, as time has passed, 
this collection has become dear to the chil- 
dren of the great novelist. It relates to one 
of the most interesting episodes in his life, 
and throws new light both upon his life and 
that of Fitzgerald. The good-natured, high- 
minded nonsense which these two men wrote 
to each other is aptly illustrated by the ridic- 
ulously bad pictures, with the saving touch 
of genius in them. Part II. is entitled 
‘*The Gold Pen Chapter.’’ It relates to the 
Christmas Books, and the drawings which 
were made during six years with a gold pen, 
which was a favorite. During this time he 
travelled, and wrote some of his liveliest 


things, —‘‘Mrs. Perkins’s Ball,’’ ‘‘Our 
Street,’’? ‘‘Dr. Birch and his Young 
Friends,’’ ‘‘Rebecca and Rowena,’’ ‘‘The 


Kickleburys on the Rhine,’’ and ‘‘The Rose 
and the Ring.’’ 


How To ENjoy Pictures. By M. S. 
Emery. Boston: The Prang Educational 
Company. $1.50.—This book ought to ac- 
complish in the field of art what Mr. Kreh- 
biel did for many in music,—namely, help 
readers to a widening and more satisfactory 
appreciation of the beautiful and true. Its 
range is confessedly narrow; that is, it is 
not a contribution to art criticism, nor does 
it discuss theories or schools of painting. It 
is simple, practical, suggestive, with the one 
distinct aim of helping others to find genuine 


inspiration and delight in the study of such 


reproductions of famous paintings as may 
come in their way by photographs or inex- 
pensive prints. In its pages author and 
reader “study together a number of pictures, 
looking for what is specially interesting or 


‘beautiful in each one. 
|pictures, 
‘studies of life or of legend are taken up in 
!successive chapters, each illustrated by famous 
lexamples. Then the pages of illustrated mag- 
‘azines are studied for the enjoyment they 
‘may afford. A special essay on ‘‘ Pictures 
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Landscapes, story- 


portraits, religious pictures, and 


in the School-room,’’ written by Stella Skin- j 


ner, is included in the book; and an appen- 


dix suggests the best reading in lines of art 


| history and criticism. 


Ecypt, THE LAND OF THE TEMPLE BUILD- 
ERS. By Walter Scott Perry. Boston: The 
Prang Educational Company. $1.50.—Mr. 
Perry is director of the Fine Arts Department 
of Pratt Institute in New York. His new 
book on Egypt is a valuable addition to the 
number of those which describe the scenery, _ 
life, and art of that ancient country, and 
chiefly because of the beautifully clear and 
artistic illustrations with which it is gener- 
ously supplied. There are one hundred and 
twenty-seven of these half-tones, representing 
temples, ruins, scenery, and sculpture, such 
as will make more interesting every book on 
Egypt which one may own. The reading 
matter is well put together, and covers a 
good deal of ground, considering the size of 
the book. 


Tue AssociATE Hermits. By Frank R. 
Stockton. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50.—Mr. Stockton’s latest story is not 
quite so inévitable and spontaneous as some 
of the earlier books. But it would be asking 
too much.to demand that a man should al- 
ways keep up to his best; and, in the mean 
time this camping-out story is entertaining 
and characteristic. It describes the experi- 
ences of a man and his wife, who altru- 
istically take their daughter’s wedding trip 
for her, in order that she may enjoy the rest 
and comfort of home. They unexpectedly 
take charge of the daughter of a friend, with 
whom all the young men fall in love; and 
the complications that ensue are unexpected 
and interesting. 


Miscellaneous. 


Among the books published by Benjamin 
H. Sanborn & Co., Boston, is Problems in 
Arithmetic,—a book explained by its title. 
It is prepared by George E. Gay, superin- 
tendent of schools in Malden, and is intended 
for the use of scholars in the fourth grade. 


Ginn & Co. have issued a small and inex- 
pensive collection of Deutsche Gedichte, se- 
lected and arranged by Hermann Mueller, 
principal of the Rhode Island School of 
Languages, who has chosen such poems as 
are familiar in every German home, and may 
be memorized with profit by the American 
pupil. Ballads from Schiller and Uhland 
and lyrics from Heine, Goethe, Von Fallers- 
leben, and others, give the student glimpses 
of the richness of German poetry. 


Two attractive little books, put together in 
a single box, and sent out by E. R. Herrick 
& Co. of New York, well deserved a Christ- 
mas notice, but came just too late to receive 
one. They consist of selections carefully 
chosen by Rose Porter from the writings of 
Victor Hugo, Honoré de Balzac, Carlyle, and 
Thackeray, and are entitled Treasure Bits. 
The books are beautifully printed, and bound 
with {fleurs-de-lis and roses, to indicate re~ 


eel. 


‘serious in thought. 


_in history up to the year 1848. 
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spectively the French and the English au- 
thors from whom the quotations are taken. 


The bound numbers of Scribner’s Magazine 
for 1898 make two handsome volumes, Nos. 
23 and 24, substantially put together in 
brown linen covers, and offering a large 
amount of good reading. The leading serials 
have been Henry Cabot Lodge’s ‘‘Story of 
the Revolution,’’ Wyckoff’s ‘‘Workers,’’ 
Page’s novel of reconstruction, ‘‘Red Rock, ’’ 
and the remarkable series of articles on ‘‘The 
Spanish-American War,’’ together making 
these notable volumes in the history of the 
magazine. Bound like this, the books are 
not too heavy for comfortable use; and the 
monthly numbers have certainly deserved the 
more permanent form. 


In his Gate to Vergil, recently published 
by Ginn & Co., Mr. Clarence W. Gleason, 
attempts to smooth the way for the beginner 
in Latin poetry; but he does this, not by 
simplifying the text or omitting troublesome 
portions, but by giving on the lower part of 
each page the same words arranged in the 
order of idiomatic Latin prose. This is 
legitimate help for the beginner, and also 
serves to mark the difference between prose 
and poetry,—something not always appre- 
ciated by the student at this period of his 
reading. Mr. Gleason is a master in the 
Roxbury Latin School, and the value of clas- 
sical training there received is asserted both 
by tradition and experience. 


A Merry Christmas, the noble and inspir- 


ing Christmas message which John W. Chad- 


wick wrote and the James H. West Company 
has included in its list of Geneva booklets, 
came to our desk too late for notice before 
the holidays; but it is a message not for 
Christmas only, but for all the year round. 
That religion is something making for the 
joy and gladness of man’s heart, that the 
strenuous, devoted life is the happy life, 
that not what one gets, but what one gives, 
makes Christmas merriest for all generous, 
kindly hearts, and that this last is as true of 
each life in its totality as it is of the Christ- 
mas days,—these are truths needed quite as 
much when the days of commonplace, daily 
living have again set in. 


Some months ago the Christian Register 
noticed a small book of verses by Miss Edith 
Leverett Dalton, entitled Rhymes. A com- 
panion collection, called More Rhymes, now 
appears, also published by Damrell & Upham 
of Boston. These are gentle, sincere, un- 
pretentious verses. Some are expressive of 
home and friendly affection, others are 
One of the best is that 
to St. Stephen’s Church in Portland, Me., 
which begins, — 


‘The sunlight falls across thine aisles, ’’ 
and of which one stanza runs thus :— 


‘*We feel the thrill of common prayer, 
And thy gray walls no longer stand 
Around us. But on every hand 
The worship of the world we share.’’ 


Prof. Edwin A. Grosvenor has translated 
and thoroughly revised Victor Duruy’s great 
work, Zhe General History of the World, 
which gives in severely condensed form a 
surprisingly complete account of the develop- 
ment of the nations and the principal events 
From that 
point to September of the present year Prof. 
Grosvenor tells the story, using Duruy’s 
methods, and completing a history that will 


be generally appreciated as a convenient 


book of reference. The editor pays high 


*tribute to M. Duruy’s ‘‘comprehensive learn- 


ing, keen discernment, philosophic accuracy, 
and stainless impartiality,’’ as well as ‘‘that 
divine gift, the faculty of terse and pleasing 
expression,’’ and the power of marshalling 
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events ‘‘like an army.’? T. Y. Crowell & 
Co. publish the ite ina single volume of 
something over seven hundred pages, with 
several maps and an index. 


. Literary Notes. 


Mr. Howells, in an enthusiastic apprecia- 


tion of Mr. Walter Wyckoff’s The Workers, 


calls it ‘‘quite the most remarkable docu- 
ment concerning our civilization that I know 
ofn-? 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons wil) shortly publish 
A Life for Liberty: Anti-slavery and Other 
Letters, by Sallie Holley, edited, with intro- 
ductory and closing chapters, by Rev. John 
W. Chadwick. 


Gov. Roosevelt, in his second article in 
the February Scribner's, says, ‘‘It was Dr. 
Church who first gave me an idea of Bucky 
O’Neill’s versatility; for I happened to hear 
them discussing Aryan word roots together, 
and then sliding off into a review of the 
novels of Balzac.’ 


God’s Prisoner, a story by John Oxenham, 
is announced for immediate publication by 
Henry Holt & Co. It is said to be full of 
exciting episodes. The title-page bears the 
following lines :— 


‘*The Lord despiseth not his prisoners: 
He brought them out of darkness 
And the shadow of death, 

And brake their bands in sunder.’’ 


Among the promised contributors to the 
1899 volume of Little Men and Women are 
Sophie May, Emile Poulsson, Margaret John- 
son, Edith Thomas. There will be two fine 
serials, —‘‘The Purple Owl Rug,’’ by Sophie 
Swett, and ‘‘The Five Little Smithers,’’ by 
Nell K. McElhone, besides special short 
stories by Kate Upson Clark, Frank Pope 
Humphreys, and others. Other notable feat- 
ures will be ‘‘Classic Myths of Many Na- 
tions,’’ compiled in several papers by Cora 
Haviland, ‘‘The Pastimes of German Chil- 
dren,’’ by Miss F. Otey Farmer, ‘‘Queer 
Swiss Toys,’’ by Mrs. Alice Crossette Hall, 
‘*Dakotah Play-days,’’ by Miss Annie 
Beecher Scoville, and frequent fairy stories, 
natural history stories, stories of adventure. 
Little Men and Women and Babyland have 
been combined, giving a 32-page magazine 
for fifty cents a year. 


Books Received. 


To PusuisHers.—Al books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
RecisTEeR will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,” with statement of publisher's address 
and price, if known. But we can guarantee no other return, 
as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review. 


From Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston. 
Historic Pilgrimages in Boston, By ‘Edwin M. Bacon} 


1,50. 
E From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Seed Dispersal. By W. J. Beal. 
From Putnam, Davis & Co., Worcester. 
Letters of Theo. Brown. Selected and arranged by 
Sarah Theo. Brown. 
From Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York. 
Some Marked Passages, and Other Stories. By Jeanne 
G. Pennington. $1.00, 
From the Centur, Coreyeey, New Vork. 
The Bound St. Nicholas for a 
The Bound Century Magazine for 1898. 


s L, 
Music Received. ~ 
From Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
Arioso from ‘‘La Mort de Jeanne wre: » For mezzo- 
soprano in D-flat, By H. Bemberg. 50 cents. 
Longing (transcription of the song ‘‘Last pene 
Eecne piece, carefully fingered. By MHalfdan 
Kjerulf. 20 cents. Oe: 
Single Aveu. Romance sans Paroles. For violin (or 
flute or ’cello) and piano. By Frances Thomé. 5° 
cents, 
Petite Valse in A-flat._ B: eee Gurlitt. 35 cents, 
All Hands Around: By il Otto, 40 cents. 
Romancein G. For violin cand piano, By J. S. Svend- 
sen. 75 cents. 
Dance Rondo in F, T eackeing: piece, carefully fingered. 
By A. Biehl, 50 cents 
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OUR UNITARIAN 
.»» GOSPEL 


By Minot J. Savage, D.D. 


The sermons which make up this 
volume were spoken in the Church of 
the Messiah during the season of 1897— 
98. They are printed as delivered,— 
not as literature, but for the sake of 
preaching to a larger congregation than 
can be reached on Sunday morning. 


DEDICATED TO. 
“Those who ‘believe that the message 
of God to his children must be one of 


life and hope instead of a theology 
myteicle teaches death and despair.” 


«1 CONTENTS... 

Unitarianism. 

“What do you Give in Place of What you 
Take away ?”’ 

Are there any Creeds which it is Wicked for 
us to question ? 

Why have Unitarians no Creed ? 

The Real Significance of the Present Relig- 
ious Discussion. 

Doubt and Faith—both Holy. 

Is Life a Probation ended by Death ? 

Sin and Atonement. 

Prayer and Communion with God. 

The Worship of God. 

Morality Natural,-not Statutory. 

Reward and Punishment. 

Things which Doubt cannot destroy. 

Evolution loses Nothing of Value to Man. 

Why are not All Educated People Unitarians ? 

Where is the Evangelical Church ? 


Price $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers. 
of price by. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, - = = Boston, 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt 


HYMNS. (ust Published.) 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 
Uniform with his “Poems” and 
“Light on the Cloud.” Price $1.00. 


POEMS. 


By Dr. SAVAGE. Price reduced to 
$1.00. 


LIGHT ON THE CLOUD. 


By Dr. SAVAGE. Price reduced to 
$1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 CoNGREss StT., Boston. 
104 East 20TH St., New York. 
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The Dome. 


“The Bravest are the Tenderest.” 


“Fiercely the battle was raging, 
Thick flew the shot and shell 

Where the “‘ Johnnies’ ” hasty earthworks 
The “ Yanks”? were storming well. 


But in the midst of the tumult— 
The fearful leaden hail — 

A bronzed and war-scarred Johnnie 
Heard a frightened little wail. 


. 


“‘Meouw!?? He peered for a moment 
Over the breastworks low: 

Twas a little, wild-eyed kitten 
Wandering to and fro. 

The folk from a neighboring farm-heuse 
Had fled in wild affright, 

Forgetting the helpless kitten 
In their bewildered flight. 


Then, scorning the awful peril, 
Out from the breastworks safe 

Swift leaped the gallant soldier 
Torescue the little waif. 


Back ’mid the whistling of buliets,— 
Ah! what a rousing cheer, - 

Rose from the husky, dust-parched throats 
Of his weary comrades near! 


He won nor ribbon nor medal, 
Yet ’twas as brave a thing 
As many that win the guerdon 

Of emperor or king. 


So ever the best and bravest 
For the helpless ones will care, 
And ever the heart that is tender 
Is the heart that will do and dare. 
— Minnie L. Upton, in Wellspring. 


For the Christian Register. 


A Fairy Princess on Wheels. 


BY MARY A. WINSTON. 


II. 


The big, old-fashioned clock on the stairs- 
landing in the Marinell mansion had just 
struck twelve. The young Marinells were 
long since cuddled down snugly asleep in 
their beds, when, simultaneously, the whole 
six dreamed that a long, strong arm reached 
down out of the darkness, snatched them out 
of bed, and—they awoke to find it true. 

They were blindfolded and gagged and un- 
ceremoniously wound up in their own bed- 
clothes. Each one was hoisted upon a pair 
of brawny shoulders, and was borne away to 
a carriage in the street below, certain eerie 
words ringing in their ears, — 

‘* Ah, laddie! Don’t you ever dare a fairy 
princess again!’’ 

What terrific thoughts seethed through the 
‘minds of those masterful little Marinells 
none may tell. But at last total bewilder- 
ment blotted out everything else, when they 
found themselves set down somewhere, and 
their eyes and mouths freed once more. 
First, all was grim darkness. Then, in a 
twinkling, a blaze of electric lights. 

The little Marinell millionaires blinked 
twice, and then saw themselves sitting in 
a ridiculous circle, like Indians at a pow- 
wow, done up in their blankets, and in their 
midst a little figure with shimmering yellow 
hair and big, dancing brown eyes. There 
was the shrill scream of an engine whistle, 
a jerk, a throb, as of wheels; and out of 
the confusion the familiar words ringing in 
their ears, — 
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‘¢Ah, laddie! don’t you ever dare a fairy 
princess again !’’ 

The fairy princess spoke: ‘‘I’m sorry I 
haven’t a blanket. I like to be in style.’’ 

The young Marinells turned blazing faces 
upon her. 

‘*What does this mean? Let us out of 
this at once!’’ cried Madge, in a choked voice. 

‘*T won’t,’’ said the fairy princess, coolly. 

“Vou will, too! We’ll jump out of the 
window!’’ the twins shouted. i 

‘“‘You can’t,’’ the fairy princess said. 
‘(We're going about a mile a minute now, 
I should think.’’ 

‘Great Scott! We are moving Roy 
exclaimed in an awe-struck tone, suddenly 
becoming conscious of that fact. 

‘‘Why, it’s nothing but a railroad train,’’ 
spoke up Elise. ‘‘All we have to do is to get 
out at the next station.’’ 

‘There is no next station till I say so,’’ 
the fairy princess remarked carelessly. 

Geraldine tossed herhead. ‘‘We’ll just tell 
the conductor we are Marinells, and he will 
let us out in a hurry.’’ 

‘*More likely he’d think you were crazy in 
that rig,’’ the fairy princess said easily. 

‘Ho! I know!’’ screamed Ralph, like the 
young plutocrat he was. ‘‘We’ll tip the con- 
ductor, and then he’ll believe anything we 
tell him. ’’ 

‘‘Vou can’t,’’ declared the fairy princess 
again. ‘‘You haven’t any money, none of 
you,—not one cent! You’ve nothing—but 
your night-gowns. ”’ 

And, in truth, it was so. Here were these 
six young persons, each possessed of several 
millions of dollars apiece, forced willy-nilly 
to sit squatting there in their blankets, while 
they were being ignominiously borne off 
whither they would not and knew not, as 
rapidly as steam and the fastest record en- 
gine could carry them. 

It was a strikingly novel situation, and the 
young Marinells recognized it as such. 
There was a long, grim_silence. Then, sud- 
denly, Miss Norah burst into a wild peal of 
laughter, —a ringing, girlish laugh, that had 
in it hints of all sorts of pretty things, —sil- 
ver chimes, leaping waterfalls, and the like. 
The youngsters started, listened, and were 
lost. There was a chorus of merry peals, 
which rose above the clash and din of the 
wheels. : 

Finally, the twins crawled in their blankets 
weakly to Miss Norah’s feet, and bowed low 
in mock submission. 

‘*See here, fairy. princess, I cave in. Is 
‘there such a thing as a berth anywhere in 
your dominions here?’’ cried Rob. 

‘*T’m so dead sleepy, I don’t care if I do 
wake up to-morrow on the other side of 
nowhere, ’’ put in his twin. 

‘‘Have no fear, little princes,’’ Miss 
Norah replied gayly. ‘‘These are your own 
dominions: I am but a usurper. You are 
riding in your own car, and it is running 
over your own railroad. Nurse, Sophie, 
we’re ready for berths now.’’ 

So Miss Norah’s plan had materialized 
into a special train of four cars, on which 
she proposed to carry on an entirely original 
school of her own. There were a dining-car, 
a sleeping-car for Miss Norah and the chil- 
dren, another; for the servants, and a school- 
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room car with books, maps, cameras, cabi- 
nets for collections, gymnastic apparatus, 
bicycles, and banjos and guitars. 

‘“Are we really to have our lessons here 
and live here all the time, Miss Fairy Prin- 
cess?’’ asked the twins. 

‘“Ves, dears,’’ Miss Norah answered. 
‘We're off for a year’s lark. We shall 
spend the summer in the Northern States, the 
fall in the West, the winter in the Southern 
States, and -the springs in the Eastern. In 
that way we shall make the rounds of Uncle 
Sam’s dominions in the year, you see.’’ 

‘‘And what 
queried the little Marinells, wonderingly. 

‘Geography on wheels,’’ Miss Norah re- 
plied promptly. — 

And they did. Miss Norah managed her 
schedule very cleverly. They stopped in the 


representative districts of each region, and” 


planned their excursions from day to day. 
The wide country-side, as it spread out from 
their car-windows, was their text-book. In 
each section, as far as they could, they 
traced for themselves the geographical forma- 
tion instead of taking it from a chart. They 
discovered the lakes, rivers, hills, and val- 
leys anew, drew their own maps, comparing 
them with the regular charts, then corrected 
them, and laid them away. 

Besides all this, they noted the climate, 
productions, industries, historical- traditions, 
features of beauty and interest, and invari- 
ably the homes and: condition of the very 
poor. All the children kept journals, in 
which they faithfully recorded their observa- 
tions. 

Each child chose a collection to make, as 
they travelled. Madge pressed wild flowers, 
and brought back a most beautiful exhibit of 
the chief flora of our country, Rob and Roy 
collected bugs and beetles, Elise and Gerald- 
ine minerals and shells, while Ralph captured 
butterflies. Learned men all over the country 
came aboard, and gave them of their best in 
lectures or conversation. Wise and beautiful 
women came, and talked or sang to them. 
The Marinell boys went fishing Saturdays, 
like any other school-boys; but they fished 
the principal rivers of the United States. 
They attended an ice carnival in Minnesota, 
a flower festival in California, the Mardi- 
Gras in New Orleans, and ended with the 
horse show in New York. 

Verily there never was a school like unto 
this one. ‘ 


The year was over, and once more the 
young Marinells and their little teacher 
landed at the Fifth Avenue palace. The 
children charged upon their guardian at first 
sight. ; 

‘“‘O Guardy,’’ were the cries, ‘‘please 
mayn’t we go to Europe with the fairy prin- 


cess, and study geography on wheels there?’’. 


‘¢What!’’ exclaimed the guardian, in mock 
surprise. ‘‘Is this wonderful teacher of 
yours proposing to go to Europe by rail?”’ 

He was assailed with a perfect battery of 


teasing. 
‘¢We'll see, we'll see,’’ he cried for 
mercy.. ‘‘Now, Ralph, tell ns what you’ve 


been studying. ’’ 
Ralph pursed up his rosy lips and shook 
back his golden curls, 


are we going to study?’” 


said slowly. 
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“I’ve been. studying poor children,’ he 
‘*And, when I’m a grown-up 
man, my fairy princess and I are going to 
take my money, and give them all bread- and 
"lasses enough to eat.’’ 

There was a little pause when the laughter 
had all subsided. Then one of the twins 
spoke up bravely, slipping his hand into 
Miss Norah’s, — ; 

““We’ve been studying, Guardy, the needs 
- of our dear, beautiful country, so that, when 
we are grown, we may each serve her as a 
man and a millionaire should.’’ 


: Lassie. 


Lassie was a very beautiful young lady. 
Her dark brown eyes glowed like living fires, 
and had withal such a pathetic, pleading look 
that it was almost impossible to resist her; 
and she was, in consequence, a trifle spoilt. 
Her shaggy coat was thick, and of a shaded 
golden tint. So my little readers will readily 
guess that Lassie was no ordinary young 
lady, but a very intelligent and handsome 
collie-dog, 

Lassie had many accomplishments, of 
which she was very proud. One of them 
consisted in playing the piano and singing 
to her own accompaniment. She would stand 
upon her hind legs, and beat the keys with 
her fore paws, while she gave vent to a series 
of most unmelodious howls. Having finished 
her performance, she walked round the room, 
gently waved her bushy tail, as though ask- 
ing for and expecting the applause of those 
present. Another of her tricks was to act the 
Jmvalid. She would lie, with her head 
thrown back in a lackadaisical manner, roll 
out her tongue, and hold out her paw for the 
doctor to feel her pulse. As she was always 
rewarded with a biscuit for this performance, 
I am sorry to say that, while it was being 
enacted, she invariably eyed the biscuit with 
an eagerness which somewhat belied her 
character of invalid; and, no sooner did her 
master exclaim, ‘‘Paid for,’’ than up she 
sprang, swallowed the dainty at one gulp, 
and said, as plainly as her expressive eyes 
could speak, ‘‘It was very small, dear mas- 
ter: I could eat another, please. ’’ 

Lassie had a great friend, who, you will 
be surprised to hear, was none other than 
Muffy, the family cat. ‘ 

Now it happened once that Muffy became 
the proud mother of four little kittens; but, 
alas for her! orders were given that they 
should all be destroyed. Accordingly, the 
stable boy filled a tub with water; and Muffy 
was inconsolable. She did not know what 
had become of her children: she could find 
them nowhere. Presently, however, Lassie 
joined her; and the two went off together. 
The next morning, to the surprise of all, 
the tub in which the kittens were supposed 
to have been drowned was empty, Muffy also 
had disappeared, and Lassie had become so 
strangely fierce that she would allow no one 
to approach her kennel without showing her 
white teeth. Some four weeks after the dis- 
appearance of Muffy the stable-boy declared 
that he had seen her poking her nose out of 
Lassie’s kennel, and that, moreover, a kitten 
had run out into the barnyard, but had been 
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promptly captured by Lassie and driven back 
again. Then her master went to her, and, 
patting her head, gently said: ‘‘What is it, 
doggie? Can’t you trust your master?’’ 

Lassie looked up at him, and decided that 
she could.\: So she dived into the kennel, 
and presently brought out all four of Muffy’s 
kittens, which the affectionate dog had res- 
cued from drowning. Then she looked up at 
her master with pleading eyes; and he said, 
‘Good old dog, you may keep them.’’ 

The two animals seemed to be equally 
proud of Muffy’s babies. Lassie would play 
with them as gently as their own mother, and 
would look up at any one who stopped to 
watch them, and wave her tail with pride 
and pleasure, as though she were saying, 
“Did you ever see anything so pretty as our 
children?’’—Zucy L. Weedon, in Exchange. 


The Cuckoo in Jamie’s Pocket. 


‘‘What has happened to my clock, Jane?’’ 
cried Mrs. Peck. 

Jane, the housemaid, came running into 
the library. The little Swiss clock that hung 
on the wall was trying to strike eleven with 
a hoarse, rasping sound. The small door, 
from which the bird used to make his appear- 
ance, crying, ‘‘Cuckoo! Cuckoo! eleven 
times at this hour, was open; but no bird was 
there. ‘‘’Deed, and I can’t tell you, ma’am; 
but I’m ’fraid them boys been after it.’’ * 

Just then alittle boy came bounding into 
the room. ‘‘Mamma,’’ he said, ‘‘Aunt 
Anne came by the gate in her victoria just 
now, and took Charlie up on the driver’s 
seat. They are going to Cold Sulphur 
Springs, and won’t be back till night; but 
she said that she knew you wouldn’t mind.’’ 

‘*Do you know where the cuckoo that be- 
longs to my clock is, Jamie?’’ asked his 
mother. 

‘*No, mamma,’’ he answered, opening his 
blue eyes very wide. I didn’t know that it 
was gone.’’ 

‘‘Master Jamie,’’ said 
‘¢what’s in your pocket?’’ 

Jamie pushed both hands down into the 
pockets of his short trousers, and drew forth 
the little painted wooden bird belonging to 
the clock. ‘‘Mamma,’’ he cried, ‘‘I didn’t 
know that it was in my pocket, and I never 
had it in my hand before. ’’ 

There was a stillness in the room for a 


the housemaid, 


minute, and then -Jamie’s mother sai 
sweetly: ‘‘I can trust you, my boy: you 
never told me a story in yourlife. We will 


find out how it happened some day. ’’ 

And so they did. When Charlie came 
home, he owned at once that he had been 
playing with the clock and had, broken it. 

He had not meant to do it, and he was 
very sorry. 

‘*But why did you put it in Jamie’s 
pocket?’’ asked his mother. 
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Charlie iaughéd, and jamie joined in*mer- 
rily enough. ‘‘That’s what comes of our 
being twins,’’ said Charlie. ‘‘Jane never 
can tell us apart. She calls us both Master 
Jim Charlie; and, although my clothes are 
marked with a big ‘C,’ she hangs them on 
the foot of Jim’s bed half the time, because 
she doesn’t know which is which. ’’ 

Charlie had to pay for mending the cuckoo 
clock out of the pocket of his own short 
trousers, asa punishment for meddling; but 
to Jamie’s ears the little burring sound was 
always sweet, —as sweet as his mother’s voice 
when she said, ‘‘I can trust you, my boy.’’ 
Christian Uplook. 


Little William was standing at the win- 
dow, watching an approaching storm. Great, 
black clouds overspread the sky, when sud- 
denly.a bright flash of lightning parted them 
for an instant. ‘‘O mamma,’’ he said, ‘‘I 
saw that funder wink. ’’ 


‘‘T hear you have a little sister at your 
house, ’’ said a Chicago grocer to a small boy 
the other day. ‘‘Yes, sir,’’ said Johnny. 
‘*Do you like that?’’ was queried. ‘‘I wish 
it was a boy,’’ said Johnny, ‘‘so I could 
play ‘mibs’ with him, an’ base-ball an’ tag 
an’ all those things, when he got bigger.’’ 
‘*Well,’’ said the storekeeper, ‘‘why don’t 
you exchange your little sister for a boy?’’ 
Johnny reflected for.a minute. Then he said 
rather sorrowfully: ‘‘We can’t now: it’s too 
late. We’ve used her four days.’’—Chicago 
Tribune. 
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Men and Deeds. 


Wanted: Men, 
Not systems fit and wise, 
Not faiths with rigid eyes, 
Not wealth in mountain piles, 
Not power with gracious smiles, 
Not even the potent pen. 
Wanted: Men 


Wanted: Deeds, 
Not words of winning note, 
Not thoughts from life remote, 
Not fond religious airs, 
Not sweetly languid prayers, 
Not love of cant and creeds. 
Wanted: Deeds. 


Men and deeds; 
Men that can dare and do; 
Not longings for the new, 
Not pratings of the old; 
Good life and actions bold,— 
These the occasion needs, 

Men and deeds. 


The Voice of America. 


The czar’s movement for permanent. peace 
has been left to the welcome of the people of 
the world in the first instance, expressed 
more loudly and definitely than it can be 
expressed by ministries or administrations or 
princes. Nobody expected that the military 
aristocracy of Europe would be enthusiastic 
about a measure which should give perma- 
nent peace to the world. Nobody supposed 
that kings who are supported by bayonets 
would have grown to the confidence which 
should throw those bayonets away. On the 
other hand, everybody has known, for a 
hundred years, that war is a game which 
princes would not play at if people were 
wise. And every one has known that, in 
this matter, for fifty years people have been 
growing wiser and wiser. 

It is quite true that the daily press has not 
quite got round to this matter yet, if one 
may use a bit of our national slang. It is as 
true that, so soon as the people find methods 
for expressing the interest which they feel, 
the press will be ready to express that in- 
terest. 

Lord Salisbury’s admirable letter is, in its 
way, as striking as the czar’s manifesto. 
And, if any careless person has supposed that 
the czar confined himself to a plan of partial 
disarmament by the great nations of Europe, 
no one will be so foolish as to think Lord 
Salisbury is so restiicted. Permanent peace 
is what the czar wants. Permanent peace is 
what Lord Salisbury wants. Now both these 
men are familiar with the diplomacy of the 
last twenty years, as the general reader is 
not. Both these men tell us, therefore, that 
all the important treaties of the last twenty 


years have attempted to provide methods by. 


which, before two nations rush into battle, 
the cause of conflict may be examined before 
a competent tribunal. True enough, many 
of the substitutes for war thus proposed, 
one’ may say sporadically, in the clumsy 
methods of old-fashioned diplomacy, have 
been crude. They have often supposed that 
governments are more stupid than individ- 
uals. Where two men in private life settle 
a difference by referring it te an established 
court, it has been supposed that two nations 
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must make a new tribunal for every case. It 
is generally proposed that this tribunal shall 
not have even such power to call witnesses 
as belongs to a police court. It is proposed 
‘that it shall act from its own good sense, 
without precedence or authorities. And it is 
proposed that it shall die as soon as it has 
spoken, and that, in its next difficulty, the 
world must begin over again. 

But, all the same, all these plans show the 
profound desire for peace, which has strength- 
ened steadily in the last twenty years. The 
czar states it very well, and founds his whole 
argument upon it. Perhaps to the English 
races it seems that Lord Salisbury states it 
even better. : 

“‘Let us have a focus,’’ says the czar, 
‘‘which shall bring all these rays together. 

“(Let us have a corporate consecration of 
the hopes for universal peace.’’ These are 
his words, as they appear from the English 
version of the French translation of the Ger- 
man rendering of the Russian original. 

Perhaps they are not the words which an 
Anglo-Saxon would have chosen. But they 
mean action for peace instead of talk. They 
mean union instead of discussion, They 
mean a practical plan for a Permanent Tri- 
bunal, at work all the time, instead of a 
chorus of singers united only on Christmas 
Day. Instead of longer discussions between 
the friends of this plan and that plan, they 
mean a frank conference between a small 
number of wise men who shall decide the 
question whether all the States of Christen- 
dom may not have a central tribunal before 
which to lay their unsettled issues, as for 
one hundred years the States of America 
have laid theirs before the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

For the next two months the people of 
America ought to be expressing their opinion 
in this matter. They have tried this experi- 
ment, and they know that it succeeds. Now 
is their time to say so. In petitions and in 
memorials, in town meetings, in parish 
meetings, and in conventions, by the voice 
of whatever club or society, they must show 
to the nations of mankind that they have 
confidence that the same system will be good 
for the world which has given to them their 
peace, union, and strength. 

Epwarp E. HALE. 


~ 


on the same lines on which we have founded 
our splendid system of Anglo-American ju- 
risprudence. : 

“Tt may take a little longer to establish 
such a court, but it will be worth waiting 
for.”’ 


A Club for Workingwomen in 
London. 


Week-day clubs in London are now an 
established fact. At any rate, within the 
last decade of this nineteenth century, 
women certainly appreciate club-land in 
London as much as do women the club-land 
in Boston. ‘These are the Pioneer Club, the 
Grovesnor Crescent Club, the University 
Women’s Club, the Somerville Club, and the 
Women’s Institute, where all the joys of club, 
existence are obtainable. But, unfortunately, 
there is a large army of women in London 
glad enough to share in their joys, but whose 
conditions of life and work make such clubs 
next to impossible, women whose work is 
long and wearying,—typewriters, clerks, and 
book-keepers, who begin early and end late, 
who have neither time nor energy to enjoy 
club-life on week-days. Neither, in deed, 
could any of them afford the usual one or two 
guineas a year for the existing women’s 
clubs, For just such as these a Sunday club 
came as an immense boon. Early ,this pres- 
ent year it occurred to two ladies to set on 
foot a Sunday club, pure and simple. The 
great difficulty was to find a place sufficiently 
central, and yet cheap; for rents in Central 
London are very high. At last came a wise 
suggestion, ‘‘Why not apply to the Working- 
men’s College in Queen’s Square?’’—asso- 
ciated in its beginning with the names of ' 
Dean Stanley, Frederick Maurice, and Charles 
Kingsley, of which college, if I remember 
rightly, you, my dear friend Dr. Hale, once 
inscribed yourself a member. This college 
gladly let the rooms at a small rent, so that 
‘now the Sunday Club for Women, with its 
small subscription of five shillings, is an es- 
tablished fact, as the Camelot Club. 

The desolation of London on a Sunday is 
hard to believe by any one not acquainted 
with that busiest city in the world,—a city 
utterly deserted from Saturday evening until 
early on Monday morning. What a boon, 
then, it is to these poorly paid workwomen, 
who need, perhaps, more than any one else 
the refreshment of the society of others en- 
gaged in other work than theirs! They come 
in from the lonely streets into the club draw- 
ing-room, delightfully comfortable and 
cheery, with cosy arm-chairs, bright fire, 
flowers, books, newspapers, magazines, and — 
fellow-workwomen to chat with. Once a 
month there is a debate held, at which the 
members usually turn out in great force; and 
the dainty little tea-tables in the upstairs 
room are crowded. Then as tea-room and 


The International Court. 


An eminent jurist, who knows what he is 
talking about, writes the following letter :— 

‘<T think, with those of us who can see 
beneath the surface, that the world is gravi- 
tating rapidly toward universal peace. 

‘‘VYou were not at Mohonk last summer; 
but I feel sure that, if you had been there, 
you would have agreed with me. The only 
way to establish peace upon the earth is to 
have a permanent Court of Nations, where 
national differences can be settled without 
resort to war; but this permanent Court of 
Nations will be an Anglo-Saxon court, based 
upon Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence and using 
the English language. 

‘Since the Dreyfus and Zola cases, I have 
pretty much come to the conclusion that 
there is no possible system of international 
jurisprudence except the one that is founded 
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the debate-room, belong to the Art for 
Schools Association on week-days, the 
Camelot Club on Sundays have the advantage 
of a perfect picture gallery on their walls of 
most beautiful things, —here a Raphael, there 
a Rossetti or a Millais. Certainly, women’s 
clubs are a great boon; for, in whatever rank 
of life the members may chance to be, they 
are all decidedly talking clubs, and-I think 
it may be said of the Camelot Club that the 
members thereof never appear to be bored, 
which, I fear, cannot be said of men’s clubs, 
as a rule. : JOHN WILLIAMS. 


Boston Letter. 


Comparison of the recent report of the 


“American Unitarian Association for 1898 


with a similar report issued thirty years ago 
(1868) shows, as regards the Boston churches, 
that, contrary to the commonly expressed 
opinion which takes it for granted that Uni- 
tarianism has been losing ground here in its 
old stronghold, the opposite is true. In 
1868 thirteen churches made contributions to 
the American Unitarian Association, includ- 
ing the outlying churches not then within the 
city proper. The 1898 report shows twenty- 
one , contributing churches. During this 
period we also see that, while the steady 
movement of population away from the city 
central resulted in the abandonment of one or 
two once prosperous societies, such as the 
West Church and the church in Brattle Square, 
in the union of the South Congregational with 
the Hollis, and, more recently, the closing 
of the Church of the Unity on East Newton 
Street, in the mean time new societies have 
been organized and new churches built in 
every suburb. In Newton alone there are 
five churches, and each a contributor to the 
general missionary work of the American 


Unitarian Association: whereas the Year 


Book of 1868 shows only two churches exist- 
ing, and both together not contributing as 
much as one of the churches does alone 
to-day. In Dorchester there is one new so- 
ciety and two new church buildings. In 
Brookline, Roslindale, Quincy, Melrose, and 
Somerville there are new societies, in most 
cases with well-equipped modern stone 
churches. Of the churches thirty years ago 
giving most generously to the denominational 
funds, as represented by the American Unita- 
rian Association, it is interesting to see that 
Dr. Hale’s church was the largest contribu- 
tor, the amount being $3,500; while the next 
was the First Parish of Dorchester with 
$3,200. Another interesting point is in the 
evidence of a more complete harmony of 
effort to-day than ever before. It may now 
be said that all our influential societies have 
the interest of the denomination at heart, 
and respond to appeals for the-common cause; 
while, in the old report of thirty years ago, 
such churches as King’s Chapel and the Sec- 
ond Church were conspicuous by refraining 
from making any contribution to the general 
fund. 

There are many evidences of the life and 
earnestness of our faith in the work of the 
Boston churches to-day. The noon-day ser- 
vices every Wednesday at Kiug’s Chapel are 
appreciated by large congregations, and many 
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busy merchants attend regularly. The time 
occupied is only half an hour, from 12 to 
12.30. The services are led by different 
Boston ministers: they are designed to help 
renew the spiritual strength of busy people 
amid the cares and duties of the week, and 
they succeed. 

The Sunday afternoon vespers at Arlington 
Street are recognized as a strong feature in 
the religious life of the community. 

At Dr. Hale’s church two lines of religious 
study are being prosecuted this winter by 

large adult classes, meeting each Sunday at 

the close of morning service, one in the 
church and the other occupying the parish 
parlor. The class in the church, led by Prof. 
Grabau, considers historical subjects, the 
other class devoting itself to the study of 
citizenship. 

At the First Church a special Wednesday 
afternoon class is attracting attention: it is 
devoted to a study of the Bible in the light 
of modern knowledge. 
Rev. James Eells. 

At Parker Memorial there is a Thursday 
lecture, which this winter is strikingly ful- 
filling its purpose of arousing thought and 
interest in great, vital issues of life. Such 
speakers as Col. Higginson, Prof. Norton, 
Dr. Donald (who gave a remarkable ad- 
dress on ‘‘The Personal Religion of Theo- 
dore Parker), Dr. Gordon, Dr. Hale, have 
amply justified the popular confidence in 
their power to lead and inspire. Such 
courses of lectures indicate the resources of 
our city in able, wise, and eloquent leader- 
ship. 

The Sunday School Union meetings in the 
parlors of Dr. Ames’s church have been fully 
attended, and the topics treated most practi- 
cal. The voices of some of the younger 
ministers are heard at these meetings, and 
the new suggestions of new minds are dis- 
cussed and reports made of methods put in 
practice. There seems to be a general in- 
dorsement of the Sunday School Society’s 
plan of issuing courses of lessons in leaflet 
form, at a low price, so that each scholar can 
have a copy; but the effectiveness of this 
method is not fully discovered unless there 
be given a bright, brief platform talk to the 
whole school, immediately before beginning 
class work. This creates a common atmos- 
phere of thought and purpose, holding the 
attention of scholars,—an admirable substi- 
tute for discipline. 

The Sunday afternoon ‘‘Forum,’’ a social 
and educational gathering held under the 
leadership of Rev. B. Fay Mills in the 
Parker Memorial rooms, is something of 
a popular novelty; and, certainly, so far as 
bringing together many minds of many nat- 
ures, and joining them in friendly acquaint- 
ance and discussion, is the aim, the gather- 
ings are an unqualified success. Men who 
have little opportunity for giving expression 
to their views are here brought into touch 
with leaders and teachers, and the atmosphere 
of genial sociability which Mr. Mills knows 
how to impart to any gathering over which 
he presides leads to a wholesome feeling all 
round. Mr. Mills’s Sunday evening preach- 
ing services in the Hollis Street theatre 
form another prominent feature of the liberal 
religious movement in Boston. _.To_draw a 


The class is led by- 
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regular weekly audience of twelve to fourteen 
hundred people to listen to high themes pre- 
sented without any sensationalism, as Mr. 
Mills does, is a great and worthy work. 

One of the notable occasional occurrences 
in our religious world has been the novel 
reception tendered by the Young People’s 
Religious Union. It was called a ‘‘ Heritage 
Meeting’’; and the Reception Committee was 
composed of representatives from churches 
founded in the seventeenth century. A full 
account has already been published in the 
columns of the Register, but the influence of 
the gathering marks a permanent gain in the 
strengthening of our young people’s earnest 
enthusiasm for the faith that is theirs 
through the faithfulness of the fathers. 


* 


Religious Intelligence. 


Ametican Unitarian Association. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tues- 
day, January 10. There were present Messrs. 
Bowles, Brown, S. A. Eliot, Fox, Howe, 
Hutchinson, Lincoln, Little, Slicer, and 
Wright, and Mrs. Catlin and Mrs. Talbot. 

The treasurer made the following statement 


for the month of December :— 
RECEIPTS. 
Cash on hand December tr. «e+ $5,804.35 
Cash from donations + 4,674.69 
Subscription for Amhi 20.00 


Chi % 
Bequest of the late Miss Abby W. 
May, of Boston, credited to Gen- 
eral Fund, being wholly unre- 
Stricted .... cee cere recess ecee case 3,000.00 
Bequest Se the late Miss Marion L. 
ompkins, of Vineland, Ri 
credited to Tompkins Fund 
Income on investments.....-- 
Sale of books 
Payment of mortgage belonging to 
General Investments ...-++++ +++ 
All other sources.....+++seseceee vers 
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EXPENDITURES. 


For missionary purpos 
Books, ti 
Salaries .. 


+ $7,333.63 
A 532.83 
604.17 
Expenses. 500.88 
Repayment of loan from Church Building 
Loan Fund, on account....++ss++ sees sree 

All other payments....+....++ ‘ 
Cash on hand January 1 


$18,711.36 


The amount of temporary loans is $19, 500, 
to the Church Building Loan Fund, includ- 
ing the $2,000 brought over from last year; 
and the balance on hand of $9,232.35 in- 
cludes uninvested bequests to the amount of 
$7,000, and the $2,000 held for reinvestment. 

The business of the Southern States had 
precedence; and, upon the recommendation of 
the committee, the following appropriations 
were made for the year beginning Jan. 1, 
1899: to the Church of Our Father, Atlanta, 
Ga., $500; to the First Unitarian Society, 
Austin, Tex., $500; to the First Unitarian 
Church, Chattanooga, Tenn., $700; to the 
First Unitarian Church, New Orleans, La., 
$200. 

Upon the further report of the Southern 
Committee, $800 from the income of the 
Frothingham Fund, No. 2, was appropriated 
in aid of the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute. The other applications for aid 
from the Frothingham Fund were laid upon 
the table until such time as the inceme of 
the fund can be determined. 

Upon recommendation of the Committee 
on Education, ‘‘ Voted, To appropriate $200 
from the income of the Perkins Fund for 
beneficiary aid at Meadville Theological 
School.’ 

Upon report of the same committee, it was 
‘* Voted, To adopt the following rules for the 
Perkins Fellowship established by the board 
at its last meeting :-— 

‘“‘The American Unitarian Association 
offers a fellowship, with an annual income of 
$400, on the foundation of the Perkins Fund, 
to a student of theology who purposes to 
enter the Unitarian ministry, and who wishes 
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back and glass doors. 


BLACK OAK. 


Ruskin declared that, if a book is worth reading. 
it is worth owning. 
equal truth, that, if it is worth owning, it is worth 
casing in proper form, where it is always accessi- 


He might have added, with 


Many persons will carry the conclusion one 
step farther, and say that, if you buy a bookcase, 
you should buy a fine one that will give dignity to 
your library. And this is wise. 

Such a purchase involves no great money, and 
can be made with much of ease and little of risk. 


For it is only a framework with a matched 


This can be negotiated with a small purse. 


The Bookcase here shown is one of our large collection of Dutch pieces for the library. 
The oak is hand-carved and stained to the tone of the old Flemish finish of three centuries 


ago. It is full of character. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 Canal Street. 
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to pursue special courses of advanced study. 
Applications for this fellowship, addressed 
to the secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
should be deposited with him not later than 
March 31 of each year. The fellowship will 
be awarded by vote of the Committee on 
Education of the directors of the Aéssocia- 
tion. The applicant need not have received, 
or be a candidate for, any academic degree, 
but must exhibit such natural gifts, attain- 
ments, and character as promise special fit- 
ness for the work he undertakes. The fel- 
lowship shall be annually awarded, but may 
be held by one recipient for a term not ex- 
ceeding three years. The holder of the fel- 
lowship may devote himself to any special 
course of study approved by the Education 
Committee, and is in no way restricted in 
his place of residence. Marriage will be 
regarded as a disqualification for this fellow- 
ship, and the holder is restricted from occupa- 
tion in active business. He may be called 
upon from time to time to give satisfac- 
tory evidence of his fidelity and proficiency, 
and is liable to ‘lose his appointment by a 
vote of the Education Committee whenever 
these evidences are unsatisfactory, or when- 
ever he may become for any reason unfit to 
hold the fellowship. The Committee on 
Education reserve the right to reject all ap- 
plications, and they may divide the annual 
income of the fellowship into two fellow- 
ships if they so please, or they may concen- 
trate two years’ income of the fellowship 
into any one year.’’ 


The Education Committee laid before the |, 


board a communication from Dr. Savage, 
offering, in the name of a parishioner, an 
estate for the founding of a boys’ school; 
and, upon motion, the chair appointed a 
committee, consisting of president, secretary, 
and treasurer, with Dr. Savage and Mr. 
Slicer, to confer with the generous benefactor 
in regard to her offer. 

The Publication Committee reported the 
following votes :— 

‘* Voted, To: publish as a tract, No. IIL, 
Fourth Series, ‘The New Inspiration of 
Religion,’ by Rev. Thomas R. Slicer.”’ 

‘* Voted, To publish as the first three num- 
bers of the new series addressed to Unitarians 
the following tracts: No. 1, ‘Our Mission 
and our Missions,’ by Rev. Minot J. Sav- 
age, D.D.; No. 2, ‘An Epistle to Unita- 
tians,’ by Rev. Henry C. De Long; No. 3, 
‘Zeal without Dogmatism,’ by Rev. Charles 
E. St. John.’’ 

The secretary Jaid before the board a com- 
munication from the trustees of the Church 
Building Loan Fund, which was placed upon 
file. ; 

The secretary reported upon the condition 
of the Scandinavian missions in the North- 
west, and it was voted to make thé consider- 
ation of this matter a special order at the 
February meeting. 

The following vote was adopted :— 


Whereas the Massachusetts Universalist Convention 
on June 6, 1898, passed the following vote :— 


Voted, That the Convention give its deed and good 
will in the property of the Universalist parish at Amherst 
to the Unitarians upon the payment of its debts. 

Resolved, That this board accepts the offer of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention, provided the 
debts of the Amherst church do not exceed the exist- 
ing two mortgages on the property. 


The secretary presented the following vote 
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of the Boston Meeting of Congregational 
Ministers :— 


., Whereas at the beginning of the autumnal meetings 
Pilgrim Hall was still in an incomplete condition, and 
whereas the custodians of the Unitarian House extended 
to-us the free use of Channing Hall, therefore 


Resolved, That the members of the Boston Ministers’ 
Meeting accept this graceful and fraternal act as an addi- 
tional evidence of the friendliness existing between the 
two denominations. 

Resolved, That we have enjoyed the hospitality of our 
Unitarian brethren, and most heartily thank them for their 
practical expression of good will. 


A petition of the officers of the Ministers’ 
League was received, asking for permission 


to have lunch served at their meetings at 25 


Beacon Street; and it was voted that it was 
inexpedient to grant the petition. 

The petition of the church in Troy was 
taken from the table; and a further report 
from the superintendent of the Middle States, 
together with other papers, was laid before 
the board. A sum of money was placed at 
the disposal of the secretary and the superin- 
tendent of the Middle States, to enable them 
to assist the church at Troy in its present 
emergency. 

Adjourned. 

SAMUEL A. ELIOT, Secretary. 


Young People’s Religious Union.. 


NOTES. 


Does this sound like your minister? ‘‘Al- 
though I have to address wzme public meet- 
ings between now and January 20, it will give 
me pleasure to ¢ake time to write the article 
you wish.’’ The force of the moral of this 
incident may be thought to be either in- 
creased or decreased from the fact that the 
writer is zo¢ of our denomination. 

The January number of Word and Work 
comes out this week. Let us have word from 
each union how you like it. 

The directors have in prospect some excel- 
lent plans for the extension of interest in our 
work, and will shortly call for the active co- 
operation of all our friends. 

The Hymnal Committee are hard at work 
on a new service book, which will be just 
what we are all longing for. It will be 
issued between now and the annual meeting 
in May. 

The Christian Register ‘kindly gives us 
space in the issue of February 9 for a sym- 
posium by able writers on ‘‘ What can we do 
to improve our Town in Beauty, Health, 
Education?’’ ‘‘Make a note of it.’’ 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


January 29 (Young People’s Sunday), ‘‘Do 
I need the Union? Does the Union need 
me?’’ Heb. x. 25; Isa. xli. 6. Assign the 
two divisions of the subject to four or six 
young men, getting some one who is opposed 
to the union. Have three young ‘women 
read the articles in this column, and then 
a few minutes of discussion, being careful 
to keep it within bounds, and to close the 
meeting in a dignified and reverential way. 


Do I NEED THE UNton? # 


There are too many things we do and too 
many things that need us for any one to 
waste time with that which is useless to him 
or which can get on just as well without 
him. Either you must stay outside the 
union, if there is no mutual benefit to result 
from membership, or you must join it and 
work in it, if you can help and be helped 
that way. 

The union helps by its fellowship. Other 
young people, by their interest, faith, and 


_ * Extracts from article of Rev. Omer G. Petrie in “‘On- 
ward.”? = 
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love, by their prayer and work, help as older 
people could not. It helps by the opportu- 
nity it offers for expression. In the union 
meetings we may speak from tHe fulness of 
our hearts. Through its machinery we may 
make ourselves felt as forces of good. Many 
unselfish and generous impulses, that would 
otherwise return fruitless, here find the 
chance to work for the church, for humanity. 
There is no charitable feeling, no patriotic 
enthusiasm, no good will to men that cannot 
work here. So every one will find the union 
a help. by reason of its call upon him for the 
immediate use of powers that slumbered here- 
tofore. It will ask him to feel more indig- 
nation against wrong, more pity of suffering, 
more sympathy with the struggles of the 
world, and to do more than he has ever done 
before. Perhaps one of the ways in which 
it will help most is by the restraints it im- 
poses, making us keep guard over ourselves 
for the sake of its good name, of some fel- 
low-member for whose weakness we must 
care, of men at large to whom a union mem- 
ber becomes a representative of Christ, and 
of the worth of religion. We need something 
to restrain our evil, and to call forth our 
good; and the union not only can do it, but 
does do it, is doing it all the time, as noth- 
ing else has done it. Therefore, ‘‘I need the 
union. ’’ 


DoEs THE UNION NEED ME? 


BY JESSE C. SUTER, WASHINGTON, D.C, 


Of course, it does, if I can do anything at 


jall, from leading a meeting to filling an 


otherwise empty chair at a devotional meet- 
ing. Maybe I can only attend occasional 
meetings: then I am needed for this. 

If I can be punctual and regular in my 
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attendance, I am needed to encourage the 
leaders and set a good example. I have 
friends who, while nominally orthodox, are 
beginning to drift toward rationalism; and 
the union needs me to invite them into our 
meetings and make them at home. 

Any talent I possess is needed. I am 
needed to serve on committees, to lead in 
some project, or, it may be, to follow, with 
some one else as leader. 

I am needed to be on the alert for oppor- 
tunities for the union to do practical work, 
and I am needed for any ideas I may have 
as to methods or anything that would con- 
cern the union. 

I am needed to shake hands and greet the 
members on their arrival, and do all I can to 
aid in sociability. I am needed to talk 
when I have anything to say, and keep quiet 
when I haven’t. I am needed to think ‘about 
the union more than once in a week. 

The union needs and can use all of the 
young people in the denomination. If there 
are any who feel that they are not needed, 
then, beyond a doubt, they surely need the 
union. 


DoEs THE UNION NEED ME? 


BY HENRY E. MARSHALL, MEDFIELD, MASS. 


Since the union of many, even small, 
things will make a great whole, so each in- 
dividual member is necessary to our union, 
as a whole, to strengthen it and promote its 
objects. 

If we are loyal to the union and enter into 
the work in the right spirit, ‘‘with grace in 
our hearts,’’ that work is a help, no matter 
how trifling it may seem. In some cases, 
our presence simply at the meetings is an 
incentive of good to others. So, if we 
attend the meetings, and blend our voices 
with others in prayer and psalm, and, as 
Paul says, ‘‘in spiritual songs, ’’ or occasion- 
ally present a thought of our own, however 
plain and simple, the union certainly needs 
us; for are we not helping to encourage 
others in right living, assisting in a grand 
work, and aiding in advancing the underly- 
ing value of our cardinal principle, ‘* Truth, 
Worship, Service’’? 


The Sunday School. 


‘¢*Foundation Truths in Religion’’ consti- 
‘tuted the subject of the first half of the cur- 
rent leaflet lessons issued by the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society. These are now fin- 
ished, and comprehend twenty lessons. The 
second half of twenty lessons will be on 
quite a different line of subjects, the general 
title being ‘‘Character-building.’’ Although 
bearing no dates, these are supposed to begin 
in February. In the use of the lessons, 
teachers will find a great deal of material in 
such books as ‘‘The Right Road,’’ ‘‘Tools 
for Teachers,’? ‘‘Noble Lives and Noble 
Deeds,’’ O. S. Marden’s several books, 
“¢ Architects of Fate,’’ and others. But one 
great resource will be every-day life, and 
illustrations drawn from history, biography, 
and passing events. The basis of these les- 
sons, however, is the Bible; and there will 
be in each lesson a Bible passage, example 
from ‘Scriptures, and one from secular his- 
tory. They will appear, as heretofore, in 


one four-page leaflet for the two grades, In- | 
The latter will | 


termediate and Advanced. 
be prepared by Rev. Albert Walkley, and the 
former by Rev. Edward A. Horton. Price 
75 cents per hundred leaflets. The subjects 
of the twenty lessons are as follows: ‘*Sin- 
cerity,’’ ‘‘Peace-making.’’ ‘* Enthusiasm, ”” 
**Honor,’’ Fidelity,’’ ‘*Courtesy,’’ ‘‘Firm- 
ness,’’? ‘‘Reverence,’’ 


‘<Unselfishness,’’| Principles of Socialism should be further 
‘* Fearlessness,’’ ‘Worship, ’’ ‘‘ Admiration, ’’ | admitted into our Present Social System ?’’ 


‘Thoughtfulness, ’’ ‘‘Persistence,’’ ‘*For- 
giveness,’’ ‘‘Justice,’’ ‘‘Manliness,’’ ‘*‘Hu- 
mility,’’ ‘‘Imagination, ’’ ‘‘ Hopefulness. ’’ 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


Received into the Ministry :— 

The Fellowship Committee have accepted 
the application of Rev. Charles W. Casson, 
and he is commended to our churches. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: Noon service 
on Wednesday, January 25, will be conducted 
by Rev. W. H. Pulsford of Waltham, Mass. 


Prof. Booker T. Washington spoke at the 
First Church, Roxbury, on Sunday, January 
15- 

Ministers’ Monday Club, January 23, 10.30 
a.M.: Rev. Henry F. Bond will preside. 
Rev. Charles F. Dole will give the address 
on ‘‘ Puritanism.’’ 


Rev. Theodore C. Williams is supplying 
the pulpit of the First Church, Milton, 
Mass., during the absence of Rev. Roderick 
Stebbins, who was summoned to San Fran- 
cisco through the sudden illness of his father. 


The sermons on ‘‘The Bible,’’ by Rev. 
Benjamin F. Mills, at his services in Hollis 
Street Theatre, are attracting congregations 
that fill the theatre. On Sunday evening, 
January 15, Mr. Mills spoke on ‘*Facts and 
Lessons to be learned from the Old Testa- 
ment,’’ and showed the inestimable value of 
the Old Testament in its history of the 
growth of man’s thought of God. 


Rev. Charles. A. Wendte delivered a tell- 
ing address before the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Union on the evening of January 15, 
taking for his subject ‘‘The Gospel of 
Human Kindness.’’ Mr. Edwin P. Seaver 
addressed the Citizenship Class at the South 
Congregational Church last Sunday, January 
15, upon ‘‘The Right Attitude of the Citi- 
zen toward Education,’’? On January 22 the 
class will be led by Miss Frances J. Dyer. 


Mr. Samuel M. Jones, the mayor of To- 
ledo, Ohio, gave an address on ‘‘The Evo- 
lution of a Socialist’’ at the Mills ‘‘ Forum, ”’ 
held at Parker Memorial rooms, on Sunday 
afternoon, January 15. Mayor Jones spoke 
to a receptive and enthusiastic gathering of 
about a thousand people, and elaborated his 
belief that the evolutionary tendency of 
social conditions was impelled by spiritual 
and ideal motives, that competitive business 
sthife was giving way to the formation of 
trusts which in- their turn must be developed 
into the one big trust, the co-operative Com- 
monwealth, —the trust that will take in all. 


Roslindale Unitarian Church, Rev. Rich- 
ard W. Boynton: A course of six lectures 
and a concert has been given in the church 
during October, November, and December. 
The lectures and subjects were as follows: 
Rev. S. A. Eliot, ‘‘The Beauties of Nature 
about Boston'’; Rev. S. M. Crothers, ‘‘The 
Enjoyment of Poetry’’; Rev. C. F. Dole, 
‘“‘The Story of a Short Vacation’’; Rev. 
W. H. Lyon, D.D., ‘*George Eliot’?; Mr. 
Albert Armstrong, ‘‘Recitations from Ian 
Maclaren’’?; Col. C. H. Taylor, ‘‘ American 
Journalism.’’ Mr. Boynton’s Sunday even- 
ing talks on ‘‘The Religious Teaching of 
the Great Poets’”’ have been continued by one 
upon Robert Burns and two on Tennyson, — 
“The ‘In Memoriam’’’ and ‘‘The Later 
Poems.’’ The Roslindale Branch of the 
Women’s Alliance has recently been ad- 
dressed by Mr. Boynton on ‘‘The Unitarian 
Layman.’’ and by Mrs. Clara B. Beatley on 
‘‘The Things we most need.’’ At the Jan- 
uary meeting of :he Unitarian Club the sub- 
ject discussed was, ‘‘Is it Desirable that the 
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Buffalo, N-Y—Parkside Unitarian 
Church, Rev. John Henry Applebee: The 


work of the society has been going on pros- 


perously. The Ladies’ Branch Alliance 
gives-a monthly supper and sociable; and in 
December it held a Christmas sale, which 
was most successful socially and financially. 
The Browning Class of the Alliance meets 
monthly, when the pastor reads and interprets 
the poems of Browning. Once a month lit- 
erary meetings are held at the home of the 
pastor, the subject of study this winter being 
‘‘The English Novel.’? At these meetings 
papers are read by Mr. Applebee, and discus- 
sion follows. The subjects of thé first two 
papers were ‘‘The Foretellers of the Novel’’ 
and ‘‘The Beginnings of the Novel.’’ The 
Sunday - school work is moving smoothly. 
Teachers’ meetings are held weekly, aud the 
interest of teachers and children is well sus- 
tained. The pastoris giving a series of Sun- 
day evening discourses, under the general 
title of ‘‘Some Old Truths under New As- 
pects,’’ the endeavor being to present the 
affirmations of the liberal faith. 


Cambridge, Mass.— Appleton Chapel: 
Sunday evening service, January 22, 7.30 
p.m. Rev; W.-H. P. Faunce, D:D, of 


New York will preach. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—On New Year’s Day 
Rev. Emest Voss, a graduate of Meadville, 
was installed as pastor of St. John’s German 
Evangelical Protestant Church of Mount 
Auburn. His father, Rev. Edward Voss of 
this city, gave the charge to the minister, 
and Rev. Gilbert Schmidt of Covington, Ky., 
the charge to the congregation; while the ser- 
mon was delivered by the pastor’s brother, 
Rev. Carl August Voss. After leaving 
Meadville in 1896, Mr. Voss ministered to 
a German congregation at Norwood, Ohio, 
but resigned his charge in the fall of 1897, 
to continue his studies in Europe. After 
devoting a year to theological and sociologi- 
cal studies at the Universities of Berlin and 
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Strassburg, Mr. Voss returned to this city, . 


and soon received this very flattering call, 
St. John’s being one of the richest and most 
influential German congregations in this city. 
It is interesting to note in this connection 
what a liberalizing influence Meadville grad- 
uates are exerting in the religious circles of 
German Protestants. Besides Rev. Emest 
Voss the following are working with suc- 
cess among the German adherents of liberal 
religion, reflecting credit upon their Alma 
Mater: Rev. Hugo G. Eisenlohr, Cincinnati; 
Rev. Julius Blass, Evansville, Ind.; Rev. 
Cc. A. Voss, Cincinnati; and Rev. Ernest 
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Baum, Etna, Pa.; while two others are at 
present preparing themselves at Meadville 
for the work in the German field. . 


Cleveland, Ohio.—Unity Church, Rev. 
Marion Murdock and Rev. Florence Buck: 
The month of December was a busy and 
pleasant one in Unity Church. The bazaar 
_ held by the Alliance on two evenings brought 
outa large company of the church members 
and their friends to the supper each evening, 
and netted over #300. A third social evening 
in the month came at Christmas time, when 
_ supper was served to the Sunday-school, fol- 
' lowed by a-Christmas tree and a merry time 
for the children. The congregation was 
pleased to greet Rev. Leon A. Harvey the 
; morning of December 11, who preached in 
exchange with the ministers. The Christ- 
_ Mas service for congregation and Sunday- 
] school was well attended, and presented a 
fine musical programme. 


Concord, N.H.— Second Church, Rev. 
F. L. Phalen: Christmas was 
ately observed in church and Sunday-school 
on Sunday, December 25. The topic of the 
| pastor’s sermon was ‘‘The Manger: Then 
and Now.’’ The ypsual festival, with a tree 
- and entertainment for the ‘children, followed 

by dancing for old and young, was held in 

Grand Army Hall on Monday evening. De- 

cember 26. The Women’s Alliance held its 
. annual supper and sale in the church parlors 
December 1. On Sunday morning, Decem- 
ber 11, we had the great pleasure of listening 
to Mr. B. B. Nagarkar of Bombay, India, 
who spoke upon ‘‘Christ and Christianity, as 
interpreted by the Brahmo-Somaj.’’ 


| “Keene, N.H.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
_ C. B. Elder: The Unitarian Club held its 
i usual meeting on January 11. Fifty mem- 
bers and guests were present.. The president, 
_ Mr. F. C. Faulkner, after alluding to the 
death of Mr. F. W. Chase, a former member 

of the club, introduced Mr. F. E. Kings- 
_ bury, who exhibited some stereopticon views 
of the World’s Fair, the Yosemite Valley, 

the White Squadron, and certain local scenes. 


Meadville, Pa—Rev. William I. Law- 
-rance: The annual meeting of the church was 
' held on Saturday evening, January 7. In 

spite of many unavoidable absences, one 

hundred and twenty-five persons sat down to 
a bountiful supper, after which the affairs of 
the church were discussed. All departments 
of the work, reported by their secretaries and 
treasurers, showed substantial gains during 
the past year. This fact, .notwithstanding 
great losses through death, was most encour- 
aging. 
by Messrs. Roddy and Henpstead and Profs. 
Gilman and Christie; and resolutions of 
affectionate respect were passed for Miss 
KE. G. Huidekoper, whose eightieth birthday 
occurred the following day. Sunday, January 
8, the day’s services began with the com- 
munion at ten o’clock, which was attended 
by an unusually large number; and at the 
| morning service thirteen young men and 
women united with the church. The outlook 
for the new year is most happy. The mem- 
bers of the “Theological School are in cordial 
and active relations with the work. Prof. 
Gilman is soon to give an address on his 
favorite theme, Miss Jane Addams is to 
speak on her work in Chicago, and_ the 
various pastors of this city are to present the 
‘positions of their churches in our pulpit on 
"successive Sunday eVenings. 


Needham, Mass.— First Church, Rev. 
’ P. S. Thacher: On New Year’s Day the 
a speaker at the evening guild service was 


Albert H. Spence, Jr., a member of the 
Senior Class at Meadville Theological 
School. His text was, ‘‘A merry heart 


doeth good like medicine’’; and at a pre- 


appropri- 


Congratulatory speeches were made. 
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The Christian Register 
vious meeting (December 18) he spoke upon 


‘*Character.’’? His discourse and delivery 
were both excellent, giving promise in the 


‘|future of useful and successful service in his 


chosen life-work as minister of the gospel. 
He will be graduated from the Divinity 
School next June, and the fact of his being 
the first member of this Sunday-school and 
church to enter the ministry will make his 
ordination an event of especial interest to 
us. 


New York Sunday School Union.— 
Next meeting will be held at the parish 
house of All Souls’ Church, New York, 
Friday, January 20. Subject of meeting, 
**Problems of Study.’’ Afternoon session 
at four o’clock: (1) paper, ‘‘One-topic Les- 
son Systems: Are they Advisable?’’ Rev. 
Willard Reed, of Passaic; (2) paper, ‘‘Is 
Home Preparation of Lessons Desirable and 
Attainable?’’ Mrs. A. H. Grant of Montclair, 
N.J.; (3) teachers’ experience topic, ‘*The 
Thing that troubles me most in my Sunday- 
school Work,’’ by a member of the Union. 
Evening session at 7.45: address, ‘‘What are 
and What are not the Essentials of Success 
in Sunday-school Teaching?’’ Rev. D. M. 
Wilson of Unity Church, Brooklyn, 


Ottawa, Can.—Church of Our Father, 
Rev. Albert Walkley: The trustees of this 
church have purchased a lot on which to 
erect a new church. The lot is on a corner, 
facing a park, and in the growing part of 
the city. If the liberal Canadians in the 
United States knew the importance of this 
church in the capital of the Dominion, they 
would gladly help to erect a church worthy 
our Unitarian faith. 


Plainfield, N.J.—All Souls’ Church, Rev. 
A. C. Nickerson: Last Sunday, January 8, 
seven young men and women were conse- 
crated by the pastor and welcomed into the 
membership of our church at the regular 
moming service. The number would have 
been larger but for the prevailing epidemic. 
All who came to us were thoroughly in ear- 
nest, and the consecration service seemed to 
leave a deep impression upon them and their 
elders. Our Women’s Alliance holds its 
regular monthly meetings as usual, thus get- 
ting our church in touch with the women of 
other parishes, who seem to enjoy coming to 
us. At next Tuesday’s meeting the subject 
of the leading paper will be ‘‘History.’’ 
All the ladies of our parish have recently 
carried through, with great harmony and ex- 
cellence of feeling, a successful holiday sale, 
which netted them a little over $300. 


Quincy, [Ill.—Second Congregational 
Church, Rev. Thomas Jay Horner: Annual 
meeting held Wednesday, January 4. Re- 
ports show the church doing well in all 
departments of its social and religious work. 
Over $400 contributed during the year for 
various purposes, not counted in the actual 
running expenses of the church, and over $300 
toward a ‘‘Repair Fund.’’ It was voted to 
instruct the incoming trustees to proceed 
with the work of renovating the church prop- 
erty as soon as possible. The Sunday-school 
reports one hundred and twenty enrolled in 
twelve classes. The actual attendance last 
Sunday was ninety-three. 


Salem, Ore.— Unitarian Church, Rev. 
W. E. Copeland: The new year opens with 
some encouragement for the future. Several 
new families have moved into Salem, who 
attend Unity Church. The newly elected 
governor of Oregon is already a member of 
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Good Advice.—We are glad to call the attention of 
our readers to the excellent advice offered in another 
column in regard to the casing of books in a library, 
Many persons make the mistake of buying cheap book- 
cases, Any book that is worth owning is worth cas- 
ing in substantial form. A good bookcase lends dig- 
nity to the library far beyond its actual cost. And the 
cost of good bookcases is very slight in these days, when 
they are selling them for so little money at the warerooms 
of the Paine Furniture Company on Canal Street. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. George M. Bodge for 


the winter is 17 Gladstone Street, Orient Heights, East 
Boston, 


THE address of Rev. C. W. Wendte for the 


winter is 226 Huntington Avenue, Boston. 


Deaths. 


In Boston, 7th inst., Rev. Samuel B, Cruft, 82 yrs. 
_In Syracuse, N.Y., 11th inst., Mary Frances Dana, 
sister of George E. Dana, aged 69 yrs. 10 mos. 


At Berea, Ky., without pain or sickness, on the first day 
of the new year, Mrs. Maria Goodell Frost. She was the 
daughter of William Goodell, the well-known anti-slavery 
and temperance editor, Four sons survive her: Pres. 
Wm. G, Frost of Berea College, Rev. L. C. Frost of 
Davison, Mich., Rev. W. J. Frost of Harvey, Ill., and 
Nelson A. Frost, a teacher in Minnesota. 

Mrs. Frost was born in Providence, R.I., in 1826, She 
was the author of several Sunday-school books, active in 
temperance work, and a woman of marked character, 

In Hubbardston, roth inst., Mr. Joab C. Wright. 

He would have been eighty-nine years of age, had he 
lived until the 29th inst. He was born in Hubbardston, 
and always lived in the town. An early member of the 
Unitarian church, he was as regular in his attendance as 
the minister. When Mr. Wright was twenty-one years 
of age, his father and all the rest of the family left the old 
town church, and united with the Calvinistic branch, 
which had lately split away from its parent. Mr. Wright 
remained with the old church; and, when his father was 
about to discontinue his regular subscription to the Chirzs- 
tian Register, he prevented him from doing so by paying 
the subscription price for two years, after which time, the 
family having formally withdrawn from the old church, 
Mr. Wright subscribed in his own name, and he took 
the Register up to the day of his death. He thought 
himself to be the oldest continuous subscriber; but this 
could not be proved, because of the destruction by fire of 
the subscription books. 

Mr. Wright was a quiet gentleman of the old school, 
with sturdy character and strong convictions. He was 
a stanch supporter of the church, Hale and hearty to 
the very day before his beautiful death, no weather could 
keep him from his place in the old church. He was a 
fervent listener, and thus a real inspiration to the preacher. 
Funeral services were conducted at his old home, on the 
z2th inst., by Rev. William Channing Brown of Littleton, 
Mass. W. Cc. B 
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the church, but heretofore has lived on his 
farm some twelve miles out of town, and so 
yarely attended our services. Now that Hon. 
Mr. Geer has been elected governor, we shall 
see him oftener. The new superintendent of 
public instruction, Mr. Ackerman, is a mem- 
ber of the Church of Our Father in Port- 
land, but for the next four years will reside 
in Salem. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rev. John Snyder: The resignation of .Dr. 
John Snyder as pastor of the church, to take 
place June 1, was formally accepted at the 
annual meeting of the pewholders of the 
congregation. The resignation had already 
been tendered to the board of trustees; and, 
on recommendation of that body, it was ac- 
cepted without a dissenting vote. George 
A. Leighton was made chairman of the meet- 
ing, and Isaac A. Hedges secretary. After 
a few preliminary reports were read, showing 
the church to be in excellent financial condi- 
tion, the resignation of Dr. Snyder was 
brought up and acted upon, after which the 
following resolution was offered by E. C. 
Eliot :— 

For more than twenty-five years this parish and pastor 
have co-operated in maintaining this place of worship ; 
and we cannot permit the union to be severed without an 
expression of our sense of his high personal character and 
of the zeal and ability with which he has discharged the 
duties of pastor and maintained the principles of our com- 
mon faith in this city. In severing the relations which 
have existed so long, with no dissenting voice, we send 
with him our best wishes for his success wherever his work 


may be in the future, and shall cherish the memories which 
have been associated with his pastorate in this city. 


The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


Stoneham, Mass.—Rev. J. H. Whit- 
more: This church sustains a severe loss in 
the resignation of the pastor, Rev. J. H- 
Whitmore, who has served the society here 
for more than ten years. It is hoped Mr. 
Whitmore may remain a resident of Stone- 
ham. The relations between pastor and peo- 
ple have been of the closest and most happy 
nature, and great regret is expressed that it 
is thought necessary to conclude the official 
connection. At the conclusion of Mr. Whit- 
more’s farewell sermon preached January 8, 
he spoke feelingly of the deep ties which 
bound him to his parishioners,—ties that 
would not be severed by the discontinuance 
of their official relation. 


Warwick, Mass.— Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Margaret B. Bamard: Services were 
held in the Unitarian church January 8. The 
pastor preached on the subject, ‘‘Not Fail- 
ure, but Low Aim, is Crime.’’ An inter- 
ested congregation attended. Our church has 
suffered in the last ten years from the loss 
by death and the removal from town of sev- 
eral substantial families. Consequently, it 
seemed advisable to limit our services, and 
through the winter there will be services once 
a month. Miss Barnard has most acceptably 
filled the pulpit personally, and with able 
supplies. A social interest is kept up 
through the meetings of the Alliance, formed 
Jast summer by Miss Barnard. Just now a 
particular interest is taken in preparation for 
our annual fair, which comes January 26. 
This fair has been successfully held since 
1869. 


Washington, D.C.—All Souls’ Church, 
Rev. E. Bradford Leavitt: Senator Justin S. 
Morrill of Vermont, one of the oldest mem- 
bers of our society and the senior member 
of the Senate, died Wednesday, December 28. 
The funeral services were held in the Senate 
Chamber, Rev. Mr. Leavitt officiating, as- 
sisted by the chaplain of the Senate. A 
special train carried the remains and the 
body - guard of senators and representatives 
to Montpelier, Vt., where services were held 
at the capital. Rev. Mr. Leavitt accom- 
panied the family to Vermont, the chaplain 
of the House of Representatives preaching 
for him on Sunday, January 1. 
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‘Woburn, Mass.—First Unitarian Parish, 
Rev. H. C. Parker: The annual meeting of 
the local Branch of the National Alliance was 
held on January 5. The afternoon was devoted 
to business of the Branch. At half-past six 
the doors were thrown open to a large company 
of men and women of the parish, to whom a 
bountiful supper was served. This was fol- 
lowed by most interesting speaking on the part 
of Rev. Loren B. Macdonald of Concord, Rev. 


H. C. De Long of Medford, and two of our 


own laymen,—Hon. E. D. Hayden and 
Mayor W. F. Davis,—on *‘The Experiences, 
Results, and Lessons of our Late War with 
Spain.’’ Since becoming a Branch of the 
National Alliance, our society has developed 
new life; and it is felt that occasional inter- 
change of thought with our brothers of the 
church will tend to awaken greater activity. 
The Lend a Hand Club has begun its good 
work of the year by adorning the walls of the 
Sunday-school room with artistic pictures of 


helpful and refining influence, and has other 


good deeds in mind. 


_ Worcester, Mass.—Church of the Unity: 
Christmas Sunday was pleasantly observed 
with special music and responses. Rev. 
C. W. Wendte preached the sermon, his 
topic being ‘‘The Abiding Influence of Jesus 
on the Life of the World,’’ and also ad- 
dressed the Sunday-school on ‘‘A California 
Christmas.’’ Rev. Stopford W. Brooke 
preached on the first Sunday of the new 
year. 


Samuel Breck Cruft. 


Born Dec. 19, 1816; Diep JAN. 8, 1899. 


Another veteran has been honorably mus- 
tered out of this earthly service. Mr. Cruft, 
the son of a prominent merchant, was a 
native of Boston, and has spent here nearly 
the whole of his eighty-two years. He grad- 
uated from Harvard College with the class of 
1836, from the Divinity School in 1839, was 
ordained to the Christian ministry in 1843, 
and, after a short pastorate in Lexington, 
took charge till 1860 of the chapel movement 
established by the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches in the building now used by the 
Medical Department of Tufts College at the 
corner of Shawmut Avenue and Rutland 
Square. Out of this movement sprang the 
Church of the Unity. During his chapel 
ministry he contracted spiritual alliance and 
fellowship with many who ever after looked 
to him as a personal friend, counsellor, and 
comforter. Meanwhile he had become ac- 
tive and prominent in the administration of 
charity, being for forty-seven years officially 
connected with the Howard Benevolent So- 
ciety, and for the last sixteen years its presi- 
dent. For seventeen years he has been 
secretary of the Children’s Mission to the 
Children of the Destitute. 

Making his religious home with the Church 
of the Disciples, he became one of the most 
useful and genial of parishioners, serving 
several terms as member or chairman of the 
Pastoral Committee, which is practically the 
minister’s cabinet, or council. All too mod- 
est and unassuming, he yet occasionally 
yielded to pressure, and allowed his gracious 
voice to be heard in the Sunday services. In 
shadowed homes and beside open graves he 
has been a consoler of many. 

Always open of heart and hand, he has 
been the unostentatious almoner of his own 
ample means, never allowing the principal to 
accumulate, and devoting two-thirds of his 
income, chiefly in private ways, to the relief 
of human suffering. 

A man of humblJe and reverent spirit, he 
was: yet anointed with the oil of gladness, 
and brought sunshine and cheer into every 
company. His outlook on this world and on 
all worlds was that of a believer in the 
Fatherhood and the brotherhood, and he con- 
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fronted the mystery of the future with a fear- 


less faith; for he regarded the bodily life as 
merely an incident,—‘‘an envelope to the 
letter, a shell to the kernel,’’—and death as 
but the passage from one room to another in 
the house of many mansions. 

Mr. Cruft was a man of scholarly’ tastes 
and habits, a-persistent reader of the best 
books, and for some years a member of the 
Harvard examiners in Latin. He was fort- 
unate and happy in his domestic life, and 
his bride of fifty-four years ago may well 
find her evening hours brightened by the 
afterglow of his peaceful departure, and 
cheered by those blessed memories which 
turn to holy hopes. Gen. George T. Cruft 
is the only surviving son; and there are two 
grand-daughters whose father died several 
years ago. 


No sense in doing without” 
Macbeth lamp-chimneys ; but 
get the right chimney. The 
Index tells. 


There’s money in it. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


Register Tract Series. 


My New Neicusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. i 
. THE CONGREGATIONAL Meruop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. Ry 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred, . 
BEHOLD THE Man. By Rev. W. P. Tilden. 
$1.00 per hundred. 
PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY. By Rev. Charles 
. Allen. $1.00 per hundred, 3 
. AMERICAN NITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett 


Hale. $1.50 per hundred. 
No. 6. CuurcH OrGaAnizaTion. By Rev. William I> 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 


Or Maxine One’s SELF BrauTiFUL. By 
Rev. William C. Gannett. $1.00 per hundred. 

. THe Jupcment: The True Doctrine of the 
udgment Individual and Universal. By Rey. 

illiam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 9. Tue Breatu or Lire. By Rey. H. M. Sim- 

mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

. WaT pors THE UNITARIANISM oF To-DAY 
STAND FOR? By Rev. W. P. Tilden. $1.50 
per hundred. 

LipERAL CHRISTIANITY AS MOTIVE-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 

MoRALITY IN_THE SCHOOLS. By William T, 
Harris, LL.D. $1.00 per hundred. 

JosEPH PrinsTLey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

. WHAT.oO’CLOCK 1g IT IN RELIGION? By Rey, 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

. A Sout with Four Winpows Open. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred, 

Screntiric THEOLOGY THE GROUND OF ALL 
Reuicion. By Francis E. Abbot, Ph.D. 
$1.00 per hundred, 

REFORMS ABOUT WHICH Goop MeEn 
AGREE. By William M. Salter. 
hundred. 

. How wE_ HELPED ouR MINISTER TO_ WRITE 

7 Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

Four SERMONS ON Revivats. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents, 

TuEopoRE Parker’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
Man. 50 cents per hundred. 

. Tue THEOLOGY oF THE Furure. By Rev. 
ames. Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
undred. : 

. Tue RESTRICTION OF VivisEcTION. By Albert 

Lefingwell, M.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

A WorkING ‘THEORY IN Eruics. By Rev. J. H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

.. THe CHRISTIAN UniTartan Position, Doc- 

’ rriInAL. By John Hamilton Thom, 60 cents 
per hundred. 

. Tue New BirTH AND THE NEw Typk or Man. 
By Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.00 per hundred, 

Tur RESURRECTION OF JESUS. By Rev. W. H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 

SuHort AND LonG Views. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

. THe Unrry oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, B: 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred, 

Tue SuPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 
OF THE Precious Bioop or Curist. By 
Rev. James T. Bixby, Ph. D. _$1.50 per hun- 
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Heaven. 


Oh, human dream, that floats above us'still,— 
Born of our yearning and our feebleness, 

Of disappointments, agonies, that press 

With frosty touch on the aspiring will, 

Leaving its passion dead, its-pulses chill— 

We chase thy visions dim, thy vague caress, 
From eyes no longer steeped in drowsiness, 

And face the palpitating Now; its ill 
Unmastered and its good unrealized, 

Its misery unsoothed, its need despised. 

For here in human souls breathes heaven’s air, 
And here through human souls drive blasts of hell; 
And ere the night shall whisper, ‘‘It is well,’’ 

Our day its crown of loving work must bear. 
—Miss E. J. Troup, in South Place Magazine. 


Children in Church. 


Well, to return to my subject, —‘‘ Children 
in Church.’’ The lessons and the prayers 
are not wholly beyond them: often they can 
catch little bits that come within the range 
of their small minds. But the sermons! It 
goes to one’s heart to see, as I so often do, 
little darlings of five or six years old forced 
to sit still through a weary half-hour, with 
nothing to do, and not one word of the ser- 
mon that they can understand. Most heart- 
ily can I sympathize with the little charity 
girl who is said to have written to some 
friend: ‘‘I think, when I grows up, I’ll 
never go to church no more. I think I’se 
getting sermons enough to last me all my 
lifel’’ But need it be so? Would it be so 
very irreverent to let your child have a story- 
book to read during the sermon, to while 
away that tedious half-hour, and to make 
church-going a bright and happy memory, 
instead of rousing the thought, ‘‘1’ll never 
go to church no more’’? I think not. For 
my part, I should love to see the experiment 
tried. I am quite sure it would be a suc- 
cess. My advice would be to %cep some 
books for that special purpose. I would call 
such books ‘‘Sunday treats’’; and your little 
boy or girl would soon learn to look forward 
with eager hope to that half-hour, once so 
tedious. If I were the preacher, dealing 
with some subject too hard for the little 
ones, I should love to see them all enjoying 
their picture-books.—/yvom Lewis Carroll's 
Letters. 


A Pastor Wanted. 


We know of a church that is not vacant 
yet, but probably will be soon, that is. al- 
ready the object of considerable attention on 
the part of would-be candidates, not daunted 
by the peculiar difficulties that are now so 
conspicuous in its life. They do not know 
very much what the church requires, nor what 
it offers in the way of remuneration. But 
they desire a change, and other pastures look 
greener and more inviting from a distance 
than their own. The pastor of this church 
must combine the vigor of youth with the 
ripe experience of age. He must be very 
social, knowing everybody after a single in- 
troduction, and never forgetting them, even 
if he only sees them once a year. He must 
be popular with the young, the middle-aged, 
and the old, for vivacity, sedateness, and 
patience. He must be a good financier, re- 
lieving the officials of the church of all 
duties in regard to raising money. He must 
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have a special gift for raising church debts. 
He must be a popular preacher, using no 
manuscript; and yet every sentence must be 
well turned and free from crudities and in- 
felicities. He must be able to superintend 
the Sabbath-school, be president of the Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, drill 
the boys’ brigade, go to every excursion, and 
make every one feel happy. His preaching 
and daily conversation must be invariably 
cheerful and hopeful. He must never take 
a vacation, but be especially fresh and bright 
for each succeeding fall campaign. 

He must visit constantly. Some would 
like him to call once a week, some once a 
month, all not less often than once in three 
months. But his pulpit preparation must 
never suffer, and he must have a reputation 
for correct scholarship among his brethren. 
He must know exactly when a stranger comes 
to town, and call there before any other min- 
ister has heard of the new arrival. His wife 
must be able to take charge of the primary 
department of the Sabbath-school, the Junior 
Endeavor Society of Sabbath afternoon, be 
president of the Woman’s Missionary Society 
and the Ladies’ Aid Society, and some other 
societies for special work. The pastor and 
his wife must be young people; but it is 
desirable that they have sons old enough to 
usher in church, and daughters who can play 
the organ in Sabbath-school and Endeavor 
Societies, and do work generally that no one 
else wants to do regularly. ; 

These are not all the requirements of this 
church, but it is possible that any minister 
filing an affidavit that he can fulfil all these 
requirements might obtain a hearing. There 
is no parsonage offered, but the salary will 
probably be $800. Ministers out of employ- 
ment need not apply, ‘nor any who have been 
in their present fields less than five years, or 
have ever had any trouble with any former 
congregation. —Michigan Presbyterian. 


The Kankakee River in Illinois is said to 
be slowly drying up on account of the drain- 
age of the swamps from which it receives its 
supply. 

In order to preserve the colors of plants, it 
is necessary to kill the specimens quickly; 
and this can be effected by plunging them for 
a few seconds in boiling water. If a plant 
is allowed to die slowly, the colors of its 
leaves and flowers will gradually fade. 


Pale, Thin, Delicate 


people get vigorous and 
increase in weight from 


A Perfect Food, 
Tonic and Restorative. 


It is a powder made from the most 
nourishing elements of meat, prepared 
for the nutriment and stimulus of weak 
systems. May be taken in milk, water, 
tea, coffee, etc. 

At druggists’ in 2-02., %, 4 and 1 lb. tins. 

Pamphlets mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 


40 Stone St,, New York City, selling agents for Farben- 


fabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co,, Elberfeld. 
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Your skin likes 
Wool Soap because 
it is good to the 
skin —it simply 
cleanses, that is all, 
—that’s enough— 


Swift and Company, 
Chicago, make it, 
everybody sells it. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 
1898-99, 
SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘ Messiah Pulpit’? 
through the season, 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
§ cents. 

NOW READY: 

1. Worry. 

2. The Church’s Claim on the Individual. 

3. Can we make Trouble serve us? 

4. Don’t Care—Religious and Political. 

5. The Parable of “Lot’s Wife.” (By Rev. 
Robert Collyer.) 

6. The Evils of Religious and Political Pes- 
simism. 

7. The Word of God. 

8. Our Mission and our Missions. 

9. The Song and Sacrament of Thanksgiv- 
ing. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

10. My Life’s Meaning. 

11. Green Pastures and Still Waters. 

13. The Rebirth of Christ. : 

15. The Worth of I Will. 

Collyer.) 
Series on ‘Belief in Immortality” : 
12. I. Primitive Ideas after Death. 


14. I. The Beliefs of the Old-world Civili- 
zations. 


16. III. The Old Testament and Immortal- 
ity. 


(By Rev. Robert 


Send for a pecanen copy, 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-fourth Series of Mr, Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1898-99. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 

Now ready: = 

1. Wrestling with God. 
2. The Wisdom of Fools. 
3. Lives worth Living. 

» 4, The Great Perhaps. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


“Do you live on the Back Bay?”’ said a 
lady once to Miss Jenkins, whose home then 
was on a narrow little street up town. 
‘‘Rather the small of the Back Bay,’’ she 
answered instantly. 


Sophie Arnould, a fascinating young ac: 
tress, about 1744. was noted for her wit. 
Benjamin Franklin said he nowhere found 
such pleasute and such wit as in her com- 


pany. ‘‘What are you thinking of?’’ she 
asked Bernard, in one of his abstracted 
moods. ‘‘I was talking to myself,’’ he 
replied. ‘‘Be careful,’’ she said: ‘‘you 


gossip with a flatterer. a, 


At a supper party the conversation turned 
on talking shop. Some one declared that an 
actor or musician was never happy unless al- 
lowed to talk shop by the hour, and then it 
was pointed out that doctors and _ barristers 
were just as bad. A witty lady present 
laughingly added, ‘‘Yes: philosophers talk 


Schopenhauer, ladies shopping, tipplers 
schoppen, musicians Chopin, and actors 
shop.’”’ 


The following letter is a rare example :— 

“‘ My Darlin’ Peggy,—\ met you last night, 
and you never came! I’ll meet you again 
to-night, whether you come or whether you 
stop away. If I’m there first, sure I’ll write 
my name on the gate to tell you of it; and, 
if it’s you that’s first, why rub it out, dar- 
lin’, and no one will be the wiser. I’ll 
never fail to be at the trystin’-place, Peggy; 
for, faith, I can’t keep away from the spot 


where you are, whether you’re there or 
whether you’re not. 
‘Your own MIKE.”’ 
““<Come, now,’’ said the teacher to her 


young pupils, after a careful and exhaustive 
lecture in mineralogy, ‘‘you all have seen 
minerals; and your mothers and fathers have 
told you the names of them, haven’t they? 
Of course, they have. Now can any one tell 
me the names of three minerals?”’ There 
was no response; and she continued, ‘‘ Have 
not some of you been out and seen minerals 
on exhibition?’’ One little girl raised her 
hand. ‘‘I thought so. Mary will name 
three minerals.’? Mary arose, and, putting 
her hands behind her, lisped, ‘¢ Apollinaris, 
Vichy, and seltzer.’’ 


Curiously worded advertisements are com- 
mon in the London papers. One paper of- 
fered a prize for the best collection of such 
announcements, and the following is the 
result :— 

‘<A lady wants to sell her piano, as she is 
going abroad in a strong iron frame.’’ 

‘‘For Sale: A pianoforte, the property of 
a musician with carved legs.”’ 

‘Wanted: A room for two gentlemen about 
thirty feet long and twenty feet broad. iB 

“Lost: A collie dog by a man on Saturday 
evening answering to Jim with a brass collar 
round his neck and muzzle.’’ 

‘*Wanted: By a respectable girl, her pas- 
sage to New York; willing to take care of 
children and a good sailor.’’ 

‘‘Mr. Brown, furrier, begs to announce 
that he will make up gowns, capes, etc., for 
ladies out of their own skins.’’ 

‘‘Wanted: An organist and a boy to blow 
the same. ”’ 

‘¢Wanted: A boy to be partly outside and 
partly behind the counter. ao 

‘*To be disposed of, a mail phaeton, the 
property of a gentleman with movable head- 
piece as good as new. a 
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ROYAL 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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BAKING 
PowDER 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFPICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1897.++ 


- $26,939,135. 
LIABILITIES py ee 


~ 24,011,707.55 


: .. , $2,127,428.44 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued, ; 
ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
_ Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the or "s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres, 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH 


I am especially prepared to pay liberally for all Western 
Mortgage Investments. No fees nor commissions. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston,'Mass. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


Educational. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


WEST NEWION ENGLISH — (4h Year.) 
‘AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Family and Home School for both sexes. Apply to’ 
. ALLEN BROTHERS 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL Fs 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E, Hale, D.D. 
Miss IDA F. FOSTE 


Individual 


Miss CAROLINE R, Ry ark, } Principals, 
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ARPETS orcs. 


FACTURERS’ CARPETS AnD 


WASHINGTON 
OPP. BOYLSTON 
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